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HEROISM: ‘‘LET US FIND ROOM FOR THE GREAT GUEST.”’ 


BY RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


N the elder English dramatists, and 
mainly in the plays of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, there is a constant recognition 
of gentility, as if a noble behavior were 
as easily marked in the society of their 
age, as color is in our American popula- 
tion. When any Rodrigo, Pedro, or Val- 
erio enters, though he be a stranger, the 
duke or governor exclaims, ‘‘ This is a 
gentleman ’’—and proffers civilities with- 
out end; but the rest are slag and refuse. 
In harmony with this delight in personal 
advantages, there is in their plays a cer- 
tain heroic cast of character and dialogue 
—as in Bonduca, Sophocles, the Mad 
Lover, the Double Marriage—wherein 
the speaker is so earnest and cordial, and 
on such deep grounds of character, that 
the dialogue, on the slightest additional 
incident in the plot, rises naturally into 
try. Among many texts, take the 
following. The Roman Martius has con- 
quered Athens—all but the invincible 
spirits of Sophocles, the dukes of Athens, 
and Dorigen, his wife. The beauty of 
the latter inflames Martius, and he seeks 
to save her husband; but Sophocles will 
not ask his life, although assured that a 
word will save him, and the execution of 
both proceeds. 


Valerius. Bid thy wife farewell. 
Soph. No, I willtake no leave. My Dorigen, 


Yonder, above, ’bout Ariadne’s crown, 
Prithee, haste. 


My spirit shall hover for thee. 





} 


Dor. Stay, Sophocl es—with this tie up my 
sight ; 
Let not soft nature so transformed be, 
And lose her gentler-sexed humanity, 
To make me see my lord bleed. So, 
Never one object underneath the sun 
Will I behold before my Sophocles: 
Farewell; now teach the Romans how to die. 
Mar. Dost know what ’tis to die? 
Soph. Thou dost not, Martius, 
And, therefore, not what ’tis to live; to die 
Is to begin tolive. It is to end 
An old, stale, weary work, and to commence 
A newer, and a better. ’Tis to leave 
Deceitful knaves for the society 
Of gods and goodness. Thou, thyself, must part 
At last, from all thy garlands, pleasures, triumphs, 
And prove thy fortitude what then ’twil? do. 
Val. But art not grieved nor vexed to leave 
thy life thus? 
Soph. Why should I grieve or vex for being 
sent 
To them I ever loved best? Now, I’ll kneel, 
But with my back toward thee; ’tis the last duty 
This trunk can do the gods. 
Mar. Strike, strike, Valerius, 
Or Martius’ heart will leap out at his mouth: 
This is a man, a woman! Kiss thy lord, 
And live with all the freedom you were wont, 
O love! thou doubly hast afflicted me 
With virtue and with beauty. Treacherous 
heart 
My hand shall cast the quick into my urn, 
Ere thou transgress this knot of piety. 
Val. What ails my brother? 
Soph. Martius, oh Martius, 
Thou now hast found a way to conquer me. 
Dor. O star of Rome! what gratitude can 
speak 
Fit words to follow such a deed as this? 


‘tis well; 
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Mar. This admirable duke, Valerius, 
With his disdain of fortune and of death, 
Captived himself, has captived me, 

And though my arm hath ta’en his body here, 
His soul hath subjugated Martius’ soul. 

By Romulus! he is all soul, I think ; 

He hath no flesh, and spirit cannot be gyved; 
Then we have vanquished nothing; he 1s free, 
And Martius walks now iu captivity. 


I do not readily remember any poem, 
play, sermon, novel, or oration, that our 
press vents in the last few years, which 
goes to the same tune. We have a great 
many flutes and flageolets, but not often 
the sound of any fife. Yet, Words- 
worth’s Laodamia, and the ode of ‘‘Dion,”’ 
and some sonnets, have a certain noble 
music; and Scott will sometimes draw a 
stroke like the portrait of Lord Evandale, 
given by Balfour of Burley. Thomas 
Carlyle, with his natural taste for what is 
manly and daring in character, has suf- 
fered no heroic trait in his favorites to 
drop from his biographical and historical 
pictures. Earlier, Robert Burns has 
given us a song or two. In the Harleian 
Miscellanies, there is an account of the 
battle of Lutzen, which deserves to be 
read. And Simon Ockley’s History of 
the Saracens, recounts the prodigies of 
individual valor with admiration, all the 
more evident on the part of the narrator, 
that he seems to think that his place in 
Christian Oxford requires of him some 
proper protestations of abhorrence. But 
if we explore the literature of Heroism, 
we shall quickly come to Plutarch, who 
is its Doctor and historian. To him we 
owe the Brasidas, the Dion, the Epami- 
nondas, the Scipio of old, and I must 
think we are more deeply indebted to 
him than to all the ancient writers. Each 
of his ‘‘ Lives’’ is a refutation to the de- 
spondency and cowardice of our religious 
and political theorists. A wild courage, 
a stoicism not of the schools, but of the 
blood, shines in every anecdote, and has 
given that book its immense fame. 

We need books/of this tart cathartic 
virtue, more than books of political 
science, or of private economy. Life isa 
festival only to the wise. Seen from the 
nook and chimney-side of prudence, it 
wears a ragged and dangerous front. 
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The violations of the laws of nature by | 


our predecessors and our contemporaries, 
are punished in usalso. The disease and 
deformity around us certify the infraction 
of natural, intellectual, and moral laws, 
and often violation on violation to breed 
such compound misery. A_ lock-jaw, 
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that bends a man’s head back to his 
heels; hydrophobia, that makes him bark 
at his wife and babes; insanity, that 
makes him eat grass; war, plague, chol- 
era, famine, indicate a certain ferocity in 
nature, which, as it had its inlet by 
human crime, must have its outlet by 
human suffering. Unhappily, almost no 
man exists who has not in his own person 
become, to some amount, a stockholder 
in the sin, and so made himself liable to 
a share in the expiation. 

Our culture, therefore, must not omit 
the arming of the man. Let him hear in 
season that he is born into the state of 
war, and that the commonwealth and his 
own well-being require that he should 
not go dancing in the weeds of peace, but 
warned, self-collected, and neither defy- 
ing nor dreading the thunder, let him 
take both reputation and life in his hand, 
and with perfect urbanity, dare the gibbet 
and the mob by the absolute truth of his 
speech and the rectitude of his behavior. 

Toward all this external evil the man 
within the breast assumes a warlike atti- 
tude, and affirms his ability to cope single- 
handed with the infinite army of enemies. 
To this military attitude of the soul we 
give the name of Heroism. Its rudest 
form is the contempt for safety and ease 
which makes the attractiveness of war. 
It is a self-trust which slights the re- 
straints of prudence in the plenitude of 
its energy and power to repair the harms 
it may suffer. The hero is a mind. of 
such balance that no disturbances can 
shake his will; but pleasantly, and, as it 
were, merrily, he advances to his own 
music, alike in frightful alarms, and in 
the tipsy mirth of universal dissoluteness. 
There is somewhat not philosophical in 
heroism; there is somewhat not holy in 
it; it seems not to know that other souls 
are of one texture with it; it hath pride; 
it is the extreme of individual nature. 
Nevertheless, we must profoundly revere 
it. There is somewhat in great actions 
which does not allow us to go behind 
them. Heroism feels and never reasons, 
and therefore is always right, and al- 
though a different breeding, different re- 


| ligion, and greater intellectual activity, 


would have modified, or even reversed 
the particular action, yet for the hero, 
that thing he does, is the highest deed, 
and is not open to the censure of philos- 
ophers or divines. It is the avowal of 
the unschooled man, that he finds a 
quality in him that is negligent of ex- 
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pense, of health, of life, of danger, of | 
hatred, of reproach, and that he knows 
that his will is higher and more excellent 
than all actual and all possible antagon- 
ists. 

Heroism works in contradiction to the 
voice of mankind, and in contradiction, 
for a time, to the voice of the great and 
good. Heroism is an obedience to a 
secret impulse of an individual’s charac- 
ter. Now to no other man can its wisdom 
appear as it does to him, for every man 
must be supposed to see a little further 
on his own proper path, than any one 
else. Therefore, just and wise men take 
umbrage at his act, until after some little 
time be past: then, they see it to be in 
unison with their acts. All prudent men 
see that the action is clean contrary to a 
sensual prosperity; for every heroic act 
measures itself by its contempt of some 
external good. But it finds its own suc- 
cess at last, and then the prudent also 
extol. 

Self-trust is the essence of heroism. It 
is the state of the soul at war, and its | 
ultimate objects are the last defiance of 
falsehood and wrong, and the power to 
bear all that can be inflicted by evil 
agents. It speaks the truth, and it is 
just. It is generous, hospitable, tem- 
perate, scornful of petty calculations, 
and scornful of being scorned. It per- 
sists; it is of an undaunted boldness, and 
of a fortitude not to be wearied out. Its 
jest is the littleness of common life. That 
false prudence which dotes on health and 
wealth, is the foil, the butt and merriment 
of heroism. Heroism, like Plotinus, is 
almost ashamed of its body. What shall 
it say, then, to the sugar plums, and 
cats’-cradles, to the toilet, compliments, 
quarrels, cards, and custard, which rack | 
the wit of all human society? What joys | 
has kind nature provided for us dear 
creatures! There seems to be no interval 
between greatness and meanness. When 
the spirit is not master of the world, then 
is it its dupe. Yet the little man takes | 
the great hoax so innocently, works in it 
so headlong and believing, is born red, 
and dies gray, arranging his toilet, at- | 
tending on his own health, laying traps | 
for sweet food and strong wine, setting | 
his heart on a horse or a rifle, made happy | 
with a little gossip, or a little praise, that | 
the great soul cannot choose but laugh at | 

| 





such earnest nonsense. .‘‘ Indeed, these 
humble considerations made me out of | 
love with greatness. Whata disgrace is | 
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it to me to take note how many pairs of 
silk stockings thou hast, namely, these 
and those that were the peach-colored 
ones, or to bear the inventory of thy 
shirts, as one for superfluity, and one 
other for use.’’ 

Citizens, thinking after the laws of 
arithmetic, consider the inconvenience of 
receiving strangers at their fireside, reckon 
narrowly the loss of time and the unusual 
display: the soul of a better quality 
thrusts back the unreasonable economy 
into the vaults of life, and says, I will 
obey the God, and the sacrifice and the 
fire he will provide. Ibn Hankal, the 
Arabian geographer, describes a heroic 
extreme in the hospitality of Sogd, in 
Bokhara. ‘‘ When I was in Sugd I saw 
a great building, like a palace, the gates 


| of which were open and fixed back to the 
| wall with large nails. 


[ asked the rea- 
son, and was told that the house had not 
been shut, night or day, for a hundred 
years. Strangers may present themselves 
at any hour, and in whatever number; 
the ‘master has amply provided for the 
reception of the men and their animals, 
and is never happier than when they 
tarry forsome time. Nothing of the kind 
have I seen in any other country.’’ The 
magnanimous know very well that they 
who give time, or money, or shelter, to 
the stranger—so it be done for love, and 
not for ostentation—do, as it were, put 
God under obligation to them, so perfect 
are the compensations of the universe. 
In some way the time they seem to lose 
is redeemed, and the pains they seem to 
take remunerate themselves. ‘These men 
fan the flame of human love and raise the 
standard of civil virtue among mankind. 
But hospitality must be for service, and 
not for show, or it pulls down the host. 
The brave soul rates itself too high to 
value itself by the splendor of its table 
and draperies. It gives what it hath, 
and all it hath, but its own majesty can 
lend a better grace to bannocks and fair 
water, than belong to city feasts. 

The temperance of the hero, proceeds 
from the same wish to do no dishonor to 
the worthiness he has. But he loves it 
for its elegancy, not for its austerity. It 
seems not worth his while to be solemn, 
and denounce with bitterness flesh-eat- 
ing, or wine-drinking, the use of tobacco, 
or opium, or tea, or silk, or gold. A 
great man scarcely knows how he dines, 
how he dresses, but without railing or 
precision, his living is natural and poetic. 
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John Eliot, the Indian Apostle, drank 
water, and said of wine, ‘‘It is a noble, 
generous liquor, and we should be hum- 
bly thankful for it. But, as I remember, 
water was made before it.’’ Better still, 
is the temperance of king David, who 
poured out on the ground unto the Lord 
the water which three of his warriors had 
brought him to drink, at the peril of their 
lives. 

It is told of Brutus, that when he fell 
on his sword, after the battle of Philippi, 
he quoted a line of Euripides, ‘‘ O virtue, 
I have followed thee through life, and I 
find thee at last but a shade.’’ I doubt 
not the hero is slandered by this report. 
The heroic soul does not sell its justice 
and its nobleness. It does not ask to 
dine nicely, and to sleep warm. ‘The es- 
sence of greatness is the perception that 
virtue is enough. Poverty is its orna- 
ment. Plenty it does not need, and can 
very well abide its loss. 

But that which takes my fancy most, 
in the heroic class, is the good humor 
and hilarity they exhibit. It is a height 
to which common duty can very well at- 
tain, to suffer and to dare with solemnity. 
But these rare souls set opinion, success 
and life, at so cheap a rate, that they will 
not soothe their enemies by petitions, or 
the show of sorrow, but wear their own 
habitual greatness. Scipio, charged with 
peculation, refuses to do himself so great 
a disgrace as to wait for justification, 
though he had the scroll of his accounts 
in his hands, but tears it to pieces before 
the tribunes. Socrates’ condemnation of 
himself to be maintained in all honor in 
the Prytaneum during his life, and Sir 
Thomas More’s playfulness at the scaf- 
fold, are of the same strain. In Beau- 
mont and Fletcher's ‘‘Sea Voyage,’’ 
Juletta tells the stout captain and his 
company, 

Jul. Why, slaves, ’tis in our power to hang ye. 

Master. Very likely, 

’Tis in our powers, then, to be hanged, and 

scorn ye. 
These replies are sound and whole. 
Sport is the bloom and glow of a perfect 
health. The great will not condescend 
to take anything seriously; all must be 
as gay as the song of a canary, though it 
were the building of cities or the eradica- 
tion of old and foolish churches and 
nations, which have cumbered the earth 
long thousands of years. Simple hearts 
put all the history and customs of this 
world behind them, and play their own 
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play in innocent defiance of the Blue- 
Laws of the world; and such would ap- 
pear, could we see the human race as- 
sembled in vision, like little children 
frolicking together, though, to the eyes 
of mankind at large, they wear a stately 
and solemn garb of works and influences. 

The interest these fine stories have for 
us, the power of a romance over the boy 
who grasps the forbidden book under his 
bench at school, our delight in the hero, 
is the main fact to our purpose. All 
these great and transcendent properties 
are ours. If we dilate in beholding the 
Greek energy, the Roman pride, it is that 
we are already domesticating the same 
sentiment. Let us find room for this 
great guest in our small houses. The 
first step of worthiness will be to disabuse 
us of our superstitious associations with 
places and times, with number and size. 
Why should these words, Athenian, 
Roman, Asia, and England, so tingle in 
the ear? Let us feel that where the 
heart is, there the muses, there the gods 
so sojourn, and not in any geography of 
fame. Massachusetts, Cormnecticut River, 
and Boston Bay, you think paltry places, 
and the ear loves names of foreign and 
classic topography. But here we are; 
that is a great fact, and, if we will tarry 
a little, we may come to learn that here 
is best. See to it only that thyself is 
here; and art and nature, hope and dread, 
friends, angels, and the Supreme Being, 
shall not be absent from the chamber 
where thou sittest. Epaminondas, brave 
and affectionate, does not seem to us to 
need Olympus to die upon, nor the Syr- 
ian sunshine. He lies very well where 
he is. The Jerseys were handsome 
ground enough for Washington to tread, 
as were London streets for the feet of 
Milton. 

A great man illustrates his place, makes 
his climate genial in the imagination of 
men, and its air the beloved element of 
all delicate spirits. That country is the 
fairest, which is inhabited by the noblest 
minds. The pictures which fill the im- 
agination in reading the actions of 
Pericles, Xenophon, Columbus, Bayard, 
Sidney, Hampden, teach us how need- 
lessly mean our life is; that we, by the 
depth of our living, should deck it with 
more than regal or national splendor, 
and act on principles that should interest 
both man and nagure in the length of our 
days. 

We have seen or heard of many extra- 
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ordinary young men, who never ripened, 
or whose performance in actual life was 
not extraordinary. When we see their 
air and mien, when we hear them speak 
of society, of books, of religion, we ad- 
mire their superiority—they seem to 
throw contempt on the whole state of the 
world; theirs is the tone of a youthful 
giant, who is sent to work revolutions. 
But they enter an active profession, and 
the forming Colossus shrinks to the com- 
mon size of man. The magic they used 
was the ideal tendencies, which always 
make the actual ridiculous; but the tough 
world had its revenge the moment they 
put their horses of the sun to plow in its 
furrow. They found no example and no 
companion, and their heart fainted. What 
then? ‘The lesson they gave in their first 
aspirations is yet true, and a better valor, 
and a purer truth, shall one day execute 
their will, and put the great world itself 
to shame. 

Or why should woman liken herself to 
any historical woman, and think, because 
Sappho, or Sévigné, or De Staél, or the 
cloistered souls who have had genius and 
cultivation, do not satisfy the imagina- 
tion, and the serene Themis, none can— 
certainly not she. Why not? She has 
a new and unattempted problem to solve, 
perchance that of the happiest nature 
that ever bloomed. Let the maiden, with 
erect soul, walk serenely on her way, ac- 
cept the hint of each new experience, try, 
in turn, all the gifts God offers her, that 
she may learn the power and the charm, 
that like a new dawn radiating out of 
the deep of space, her new-born being is. 
The fair girl, who repels interference by 
a decided and proud choice of influences, 
so careless of pleasing, so willful and 
lofty, inspires every beholder with some- 
what of her own nobleness. The silent 
heart encourages her; O friend, never 
strike sail to a fear. Come into port 
greatly, or sail with God the seas. Not 
in vain you live, for every passing eye is 
cheered and refined by the vision. 

The characteristic of a genuine heroism 
is its persistency. All men have wander- 
ing impulses, fits and starts of generosity. 
But when you have resolved to be great, 
abide by yourself, and do not weakly try 
to reconcile yourself with the world. The 
heroic cannot be the common, nor the 
common the heroic. Yét we have the 
weakness to expect the sympathy of peo- 
ple in those actions whose excellence is 
that they outrun sympathy, and appeal 
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to a tardy justice. If you would serve 
your brother, because it is fit for you to 
serve him, do not take back your words 
when you find that prudent people do not 
commend you. Be true to your own act, 
and congratulate yourself if you have 
done something strange and extravagant, 
and broken the monotony of a decorous 
age. It was a high counsel that I once 
heard given to a young person: “ Al- 
ways do what you are afraid todo.’’ A 
simple manly character need never make 
an apology, but should regard its past 
action with the calmness of Phocion, 
when he admitted that the event of the 
battle was happy, yet did not regret his 
dissuasion from the battle. 

There is no weakness or exposure for 
which we cannot find consolation in the 
thought—this is a part of my constitu- 
tion, part of my relation and office to my 
fellow creatures. Has nature covenanted 
with me that I should never appear to 
disadvantage, never make a ridiculous 
figure? Let us be generous of our dig- 
nity as well as of our money. Greatness 
once and forever has done with opinion. 
We tell our charities, not because we 
wish to be praised for them, not because 
we think they have great merit, but for 
our justification. It is a capital blunder; 
as you discover when another man re- 
cites his charities. 

To speak the truth, even with some 
austerity, to live with some rigor of tem- 
perance, or some extremes of generosity, 
seems to be an asceticism which common 
good nature would appoint to those who 
are at ease and in plenty, in sign that 
they feel a brotherhood with the great 
multitude of suffering men. And not 
ouly need we breathe and exercise the 
soul by assuming the penalties of abstin- 
ence, of debt, of solitude, of unpopularity, 
but it behooves the wise man to look 
with a bold eye into those rarer dangers 
which sometimes invade men, and to 
familiarize himself with disgusting forms 
of disease, with sounds of execration, 
and the vision of violent death. 

Times of heroism are generally times 
of terror. but the day never shines, in 
which this element may not work. The 
circumstances of man, we say, are histor- 
ically somewhat better in this country, 
and at this hour, than perhaps ever be- 
fore. More freedom exists for culture. 
It will not now run against an ax, at the 
first step out of the beaten track of 
opinion. But whoso is heroic will always 
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find crises to try hisedge. Human virtue 
demands her champions and martyrs, 
and the trial of persecution always pro- 
ceeds. It is but the other day that the 
brave Lovejoy gave his breast to the 
bullets of a mob for the rights of free 
speech and opinion, and died when it 
was better not to live. 

I see not any road of perfect peace, 
which a man can walk, but to take coun- 
sel of hisown bosom. Let him quit too 
much association, let him go home much, 
and establish himself in those courses he 
approves. The unremitting retention of 
simple and high sentiments in obscure 
duties, is hardening the character to that 
temper which will work with honor, if 
need be, in the tumult, or on the scaffold. 
Whatever outrages have happened to 
men, may befall a man again; and very 
easily in a republic, if there appear any 
signs of a decay of religion. Coarse 
slander, fire, tar and feathers, and the 
gibbet, the youth may freely bring home 
to his mind, and with what sweetness of 
temper he can, and inquire how fast he 
can fix his sense of duty, braving such 
penalties, whenever it may please the 
next newspaper, and a sufficient number 
of his neighbors, to pronounce his opin- 
ions incendiary. 

It may calm the apprehension of ca- 
lamity in the most susceptible heart, to 
see how quick a bound nature has set to 
the utmost infliction of malice. We rap- 
idly approach a brink over which no 
enemy can follow us. 

**Let them rave: 
Thou art quiet in the grave.’ 

In the gloom of our ignorance ot what 
shall be, in the hour when we are deaf to 
the higher voices, who does not envy 
them who have seen safely to an end their 
manful endeavor? Who that sees the 
meanness of our politics, but inly con- 
gratulates Washington, that he is long 
already wrapped in his shroud, and for- 
ever safe; that he was laid sweet in his 
grave, the hope of humanity not yet sub- 
jugated in him? Who does not some- 
times envy the good and brave, who are 
no more to suffer from the tumults ot the 
natural world, and await with curious 
complacency the speedy term of his own 
conversation with finite nature? And 
yet the love that will be annihilated 
sooner than treacherous, has already 


made death impossible, and affirms itself 
no mortal, but a native of the deeps of 
absolute and inextinguishable being. 
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A LESSON THAT GREW. 





BY SARAH L. ARNOLD. 





HE following was published in 7he 

School Journal six or seven years ago. 
It seems to us to be so admirable in its 
way that we are tempted to reprint it, 
as follows: 

There has been much discussion of late 
in regard to the propriety of narrowing 
our school vocabulary to make ourselves 
understood by little children, by translat- 
ing good English into the language of 
babyhood. It has been asked, and with 
reason, whether such belittling is not 
rather a hindrance than a help to true 
growth. 

Miss Oddways has been thinking about 
it. While considering the pros and cons, 
she gave a lesson in a primary class. The 
lesson was nominally a memory exercise, 
a part of every Friday afternoon being 
given to committing to memory some 
suitable selection. What would be “‘suit- 
able’’ was the vexed question, Miss Odd- 
ways thought. 

Leaving unceremoniously the carefully 
graded rhymes, in which array ‘“T'winkle, 
twinkle, little star,’’ ‘‘ Little drops of wa- 
ter,’’ ‘‘You’d scarce except one of my 
age,’’ etc., asserted their well-proved ap- 
propriateness, she proceeded boldly into 
the class-room, accompanied simply by a 
few stanzas of Tennyson’s ‘‘Song of the 
Brook,”’ 


The children were waiting. ‘Let us 
sing,’’ said Miss Oddways. They sang 
as happily as children will. Then Miss 


Oddways bade them watch her as she 
wrote upon the board— 


‘The Song of the Brook.”’ 


The five little words grew rapidly be- 
neath her fingers. The bright eyes read 
as rapidly, and hands testified to quick 
thought. 

‘“Who can read the name of the song 
we are to learn to-day ?’’ 

Everybody could; and _ everybody 
wanted to read it aloud. That done, 
they looked to see the song, but met a 
question instead. 

‘‘ How many ever saw a brook ?”’ 

Everybody in the room; and everybody 
wanted to tell., Little brooks and large 
brooks, brooks in the fields and brooks in 
the woods, they knew. They had fished 
in them, picked flowers beside them, 
waded in the shallow places. There was 
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no dearth of enthusiasm in regard to 
brooks. 

‘* How many of you ever heard a brook 
sing ?’’ 

Some looked their wonder. One ven- 
tured to voice his incredulity in the 
proper circumflex: ‘‘Simg, Miss Odd- 
ways !’’ But one blessed child of intui- 
tion (that there are some such in every 
school Miss Oddways thankfully remem- 
bered) answered with kindling eyes: 
‘**Oh, I know what you mean! The 
sound the brook makes when it runs over 
the stones and the rough places.’’ Then 
they all knew. 

‘‘Let us listen,’’ said Miss Oddways, 
‘‘and see if we remember it so well that 
we can almost hear it now.’’ Breaking 
the hush that followed, she asked: 
‘“Would you like to learn a song that 
sounds so like the brook that you almost 
think you hear the brook speaking the 
words ?”’ 

A chorus of assent came as she turned 
to the board. 

“‘T come from 


she began. ‘‘That is the beginning. 
Who knows where the brooks come 
from ?’’ 


” 


They knew, the wise little people. They 
knew where brooks were found in the 
fields and the woods; and where, in the 
still woods, might be found their very 


beginnings. Some had been there, and 
knew how still and wild the places were. 
They watched eagerly while Miss Odd- 
ways finished the line— 


“T come from haunts of coot and hern.”’ 


The ‘‘coot and hern’’ were discussed 
then. The children knew something of 
them both, and Miss Oddways added to 
their knowledge. Then they found that, 
knowing where the brooks come from, and 
knowing, too, the habits of the coot and 
hern, they knew what ‘‘haunts’’ were. 
So they were ready to read the line to- 
gether. 


” 


“I make a sudden sally, 


wrote Miss Oddways. Drawing a line 
under ‘‘sally,’’ she told them its meaning, 
and used it in other ways, until the chil- 
dren understood. 

‘* Now I have told you about one word; 
you may tell me about the other,’’ she 
said, underlining ‘‘ sudden ’’ also. 

‘It means quick,’’ volunteered Bennie. 

‘‘T wonder if this brook was a still 
brook or a noisy brook,’’ says Miss Odd- 
ways. 
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‘It couldn’t be very still if it was sing- 
ing,’’ Jamie thinks for the class. 

‘*What makes some brooks still, while 
others sing ?’’ 

‘*Oh,’’ cried Bennie, ‘‘the fast ones 
sing!’’ 

‘*Bennie may tell us what the brook 
says, in his own words.”’ 

It came after judicious questioning. 
‘‘IT come from the woods where the coot 
and the hern stay, and I run all at once 
out of the dark woods into the field.’’ 

‘‘How many ever saw a brook when 
the sun shone on it? How did it look?’ 

They fastened on many good words 
before ‘‘sparkle’’ came. Upon its ad- 
vent Miss Oddways wrote— 


‘And sparkle out among th:—’’ 


They knew. Flowers and ferns and stones 
and bushes. There was not time to talk 


long enough. 
**Fern,”’ 
the teacher wrote, adding, 
‘*To bicker down the valley.”’ 
They knew that brooks found low places, 
and so were ready for ‘‘valley.’’ They 
knew that no brook chose a path as 
straight as an arrow, but winds and 
wavers and trembles in its course. So 
they learned what “‘ bicker’’ means. 
Then they repeated together the first 
stanza of the song. 
‘*”Tis surprising,’’ said Miss Oddways, 
‘“ how much these children know. They 
are born poets, and we feed them on 
shavings. I’m almost ready to believe 
they could have written ‘The Song of the 
Brook’ themselves. Any way, they can 
sing it if you give them a chance. I 
don’t know why we should dilute poetry 
until it cannot be recognized as such, 
when they appreciate the real thing. I’m 
not sure that I shall not go to the chil- 
dren to be taught. I shall think about 
it.”’—American Teacher. 
LE 
Still on the lips of all we question 
The finger of God’s silence lies. 
Shall the lost hands in ours be folded? 
Will the shut eyelids ever rise? 
O friends! no proof beyond this yearning, 
This outreach of our souls, we need; 


God will not mock the hope he giveth; 
No love he prompts shall vainly plead. 


Then let us stretch our hands in darkness, 
And call our loved ones o’er and o’er; 
Some time their arms shall close about us, 
And the old voices speak once more. 


John G. Whittier. 















THE SCOLDING HABIT. 


BY R. H. HOLBROOK. 








HE scolding teacher can cure himself 

in one way only. Not by keeping 
his tongue still. That important organ 
must be active, doubtless, and ought to 
be, probably. Let it wag, but cure it by 
substitution. When the scold comes sub- 
stitute a word of praise. Scolding is a 
frost, praise is a genial refreshing. There 
is as much opportunity in the worst cases 
for commendation as for condemnation, 
and the former is infinitely more needed. 
Besides, scolding is weakness—lack of 
self-control. The pupils know it. Fur- 
ther, there is no more pleasant, healthful 
shock for a class when they are expecting 
certain pupils to be scolded, than to be 
pleasantly disappointed by hearing the 
better pupils praised. This stroke of 
thoughtfulness will oftentimes reach re- 
fractory or lazy pupils more effectively 
than a direct reprimand. 

Scolding becomes so awfully tiresome 
and commonplace when frequent. Pupils 
become as callous to it as to the squalling 
of a neighbor's guinea-hen. Frost kills 
the premature buds, but it keeps back the 
others. Scolding kills the tender and re- 
presses the vigorous. Praise may also 
become wearisome if stupidly adminis 
tered, but it requires more wit and self 
control to manage it than scolding. Any- 
body can scold—few can praise. If error 
there must be, let it be in that of too much 
praise rather than of too much scolding. 





PLAN OF SCHOOL HOUSE. 





E have received from Co. Supt. J. 

W. Leech, of Ebensburg, Cambria 
county, a ground plan of a rural school 
house drawn on a scale of eight feet to 
the inch, of which we have had a plate 
made for 7he Journal, Supt. Leech has, 
in his annual reports for 1890 and 1892, 
been condemning the disgraceful out- 
houses in many parts of his county, which 
are probably as bad as in most other coun- 
ties of the State and of the country at 
large. This excellent plan is the result 
of his efforts to improve a condition of 
things but little removed from barbar- 
ism. The additions to the school build- 
ing which he suggests ‘‘ would cost from 
$50 to $100. The main school room 
should be sixteen feet high, and the other 
attached rooms nine feet. The toilet 
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room should be finished in the same man- 
ner as the main room. All should be 
wainscoted four feet high. The windows 
should reach to within thirty-six inches 
of the floor. 

‘The following are some reasons why 
this plan may be used with advantage in 
providing for outhouses for schools : 


1. It gives the teacher absolute control of 
the whole matter. 

2. Pupils may use them at any time with- 
out running out half clad through mud, 
rain, or snow. 

3. No one need know for what purpose 
the pupil enters the ‘‘toilet’’ room, each of 
which should contain water, basin, soap, 
towel, mirror, comb, brush, broom, besides 
books and supplies. 

4. These closets are never open except 
when the school is in session and the teacher 
present. 

5. No one would be likely to commit a 
nuisance or deface by cutting or writing. 

6. They cannot be used by tramps or 
passers-by, or overturned on Hallowe'en. 

7. They are always locked when the 
school-room is locked, and not left open for 
snow or rain to blow in. 

8. The ‘ Please-may-I-go-out’’ question 
is done away with by granting to all per- 
mission to pass to ‘‘toilet’’ room by simply 
raising the hand. Thus the pupils are less 
likely to impose on the teacher. 

g. The teacher can inspect each daily. 

10. A large box or bin can be kept in the 
coal and wood houses, and filled with dust 
or sifted ashes when this can readily be had. 
This natural deodorizer can be used as 
needed. When desired the earth closet may 
be used by placing a box of proper dimen- 
sions on a strong sled underneath to be 
hauled away, as in England and elsewhere, 
by any one having permission to do so. 

11. It does away with the most disgrace- 
ful thing connected with our public schools. 

12. If the coal and wood houses are also 
added as in the plan, a great deal of incon- 
venience is avoided. 

‘‘Tf preferred, a simple extension of the 
school building on its north or west end 
can be made to include these needed ac- 
commodations, the entrance to the same 
being through doors at each end of the 
blackboard on the wall behind the teach- 
er’s desk. 

‘‘A somewhat similar plan has been 
tried in our county, and, in the judgment 
of the teacher, ‘‘ works like a charm.’’ 
This plan provides floor space and air 
space enough for 54 pupils, allowing 15 
feet floor space and 300 cu. ft. of air space 
for each pupil. Each pupil requires 
about 2,000 cu. ft. of fresh air every hour; 
this the teacher must get by ventilation 
of some kind. 
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GROUND PLAN OF A RURAL SCHOOL HOUSE. 


Designed by County Supt. J. W. LrEEcH, Ebensburg, Cambria county, March, 1894. Scale, 
eight feet to the inch. Drawn by Elder & Schwarz, Civil and Mining Engineers, Ebensburg, Pa. 


School building to be placed with front facing to the South or East. Never to North or West. 
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‘‘This house should always be built 
with the front facing south or east, never 
facing north or west. All windows should 
be on weights. The numbers given on 
the seats in the plan refer to the following 
scale, which is accurate and of great value 
to directors : 


SINGLE SEAT AND DESK FOR ONE PUPIL. 
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HOW OLD IS THE EARTH? 





MONG all the means afforded by 

geology for direct estimates of the 
earth’s duration, doubtless the most re- 
liable is through comparing the present 
measured rate of denudation of conti- 
nental areas with the aggregate of the 
greatest determined thickness of the strata 
referable to the successive time divisions. 
The factors of this method of estimate, 
however, are in considerable part uncer- 
tain, or dependent on the varying opin- 
ions of different geologists. 

According to Sir Archibald Geikie, in 
his Presidental address a year ago before 
the British Association, the time thus re- 
quired for the formation of all the strati- 
fied rocks of the earth’s crust may range 
from a minimum of 73,000,000 up toa 
maximum of 680,000,000 years. Prof. 
Samuel Haughton obtains in this way, 
‘*for the whole duration of geological 
time a minimum of 200,000,000 years.”’ 

On the other hand, smaller results are 
reached through the same method by 
Dana, who conjectures that the earth’s 
age may be about 48,000,000 years since 
the formation of the oldest fossiliferous 
rocks, and by Alfred Russell Wallace, 
who concludes that this time has prob- 
ably been only about 28,000,000 years. 
With these, rather than with the forego- 
ing, we may also place Mr. T. Mellard 
Reade’s recent estimate of 95,000,000 
years. similarly derived. 

Again, Mr. C. D. Walcott,in his Vice 
Presidental address before Section E of 
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the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, at its meeting last 
August, gave his opinion from a study of 
the sedimentary rocks of the western Cor- 
dillerean area of the United States, that 
the duration of the time since the Arch- 
gean era has been probably some 45,000,- 
ooo years.—Prof. Warren Upham, in The 
Popular Science Monthly. 
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LETTER WRITING. 





W* again wish to impress upon the 
‘Y minds of our teachers the great ne- 
cessity for special attention to the instruc- 
tion of pupils in the art of Letter Writ- 
ing. ‘There is no common habit which 
so accurately tells of character as does the 
letter written, of the personality of the 
writer; and there is no line of habit more 
easily trained if proper attention is given 
to the subject, by competent teachers, 
when pupils are at the trainable age. 
There are few people, comparatively, 
who are able to write an entertaining, 
bright and gossipy letter, and there are a 
still less number who are capable of writ- 
ing a correct business letter. 

At least one period each week should 
be carefully devoted to this branch of 
education. If you are not sure of com- 
petency and correctness of style, you 
should procure a reliable treatise on the 
subject and take self-cultivation, before 
attempting to instruct pupils. It will 
not be time wasted if spent for your own 
benefit. 

Remember where date and heading 
should be placed, pay particular attention 
to manner of addressing and beginning of 
letter. 

There is much of good style in an ele- 
gant and correct closing of a letter, as 
also in the method of signature. The 
envelope too! How many realize the im- 
pression a stranger forms of the writer of 
a letter, from the outside of the envelope? 
There is one proper place for a stamp. It 
takes no longer to put it straight and 
right side up than to put it on wherever 
it happens to stick. Then the address. 
Do, please, teach your pupils that, next 
to using good and clean stationery, the 
writing an address on an envelope, in a 
way that will not make the receiver 
ashamed, is important. When we receive 
a soiled and poorly-addressed envelope, 
we always feel as if a private fumigating 
furnace would be a luxury; but when we 





























take up a spotless, smooth, plainly and 
properly addressed envelope, we feel a 
spontaneous growth of respect for the 
writer even before we see the signature. 

You may easily represent upon your 
board by chalk outline the shape of let- 
ter-paper and envelope, and give a care- 
ful lesson by talk and drill upon the sub- 
ject, and require letters embodying the 
special principles taught to be written to 
imaginary persons, or addressed to your- 
self or some member of the class. 

You will readily awaken much enthusi- 
asm and pride in the subject. Do not 
make confusion by mixing up the ideas 
of the different kinds of letters in one les- 
son. Indeed it will rather be necessary 
so spend several lessons before perfecting 
either branch of correspondence educa- 
tion. 

Do what you can to improve this much 
neglected part of common education. We 
suggest below headings for subjects of 
different lessons on the art of letter writ- 
ing; one lesson at least may be well spent 
on each point. 





1. The parts of a letter. | 10. A letter ordering 
2. The address. periodicals. 

3. The heading. 11. Change of address. 
4. The salutation. 12. Ordering books. 
5. The body of a letter. | 13. Ordering bill of 
6. The conclusion. goods. 

7. The superscription. | 14. Make out a bill. 

8. Manner of folding. | 15. Give a receipt. 

g. A business letter. | 16. Invitation. 


17. Regrets. 
Canada Ed. Journal. 
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OUR CALL TO DUTY. 








HE thoughts of the wicked are an 

abomination to the Lord: but the 
words of the pure are pleasant words.— 
The Bible. 

The nurse of infidelity is sensuality.— 
Cecil. 

Righteousness exalteth a nation: but 
sin is a reproach to any people.—/ro- 
verbs. 

The eyes of the Lord are in every 
place, beholding the evil and the good. 
— The Bible. 

‘* Indifference is the invincible giant of 
the world.”’ 

The true instrument of man’s degrada- 
tion is his ignorance. —Lady Morgan. 

To be ignorant of one’s ignorance is the 
malady of ignorance.—A/cott. 

The love of heaven makes one heavenly. 
— Shakespeare. 
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A word spoken in due season, how 
good is it!—Proverbs. 

The way of life is above to the wise, 
that he may depart from hell beneath.— 
Proverbs. 

Vicious habits are so odious and de- 
grading that they transform the individ- 
ual who practices them into an incarnate 
demon.— Cicero. 

Memory is the scribe of the soul.— 
Aristotle. 

Be not wise in thine own eyes; fear the 
Lord and depart from evil.— 7he Bible. 

A child’s eyes, those clear wells of un- 
defiled thought, what on earth can be 
more beautiful ?—J/rs. Norton. 

Children are the to-morrow of society. 
— Whately. 

All is to be feared where all is to be 
lost.—Byron. 

Curses always recoil on the head of him 
who imprecates them. If you put a 
chain around the neck of a slave, the 
other end fastens itself around your own. 
—Emerson. 

For they can conquer who believe they 
can.— Dryden. 

Conscience is the sentinel of virtue.— 
—/Johnson. 

By steps we ascend to God.—J/ilton. 

I would have you wise unto that which 
is good, and simple concerning evil. 

Men resemble the gods in nothing so 
much as in doing good to their fellow- 
creatures.— Cicero. 

Keep thy heart with all diligence, for 
out of it are the issues of life.—/roverbs. 

No canvas absorbs color like memory. 
— Willmott. 

The earnestness of life is the only 
passport to the satisfaction of life.— 7heo- 
dore Parker. 

The way of the wicked is as darkness: 
they: know not at what they stumble.— 
The Bible. 

In the way of righteousness is life; and 
in the pathway thereof there is no death. 
—Froverbs. 

He lives most who thinks most, feels 
the noblest, acts the best.—Aaz/ey. 

Laughter means sympathy.—Car/yle. 

Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do 
it with thy might.—Zccesiastes. 

Cast thy bread upon the waters; for 
thou shalt find it after many days.—£c- 
clestastes. 

Language most shows a man; speak 
that I may see thee: it springs out of the 
most retired and inmost part of us.— 
Ben Jonson. 
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How much lies in laughter! the cipher 
key wherewith we decipher the whole 
man.—Carlyle. 

They declare their sin as Sodom; they 
hide it not. Woe unto their soul! for 
they have rewarded evil unto themselves. 
—Tsaiah. 

Sow good services—sweet remem- 
brances will grow from them.—//me. de 
Stael. 

Refinement is the lifting of one’s self 
upwards from the merely sensual, the 
effort of the soul to etherealize the com- 
mon wants and uses of life.—Aeecher. 

The highway of the upright is to de- 
part from evil.—/Proverés. 

He that justifieth the wicked, and he 
that condemneth the just, even they both 
are an abomination to the Lord.—7he 
Bible. 

Modesty is the conscience of the body. 
—Balzac. 

The first of all virtues is innocence, the 
next is modesty. If we banish modesty 
out of the world, she carries away with 
her half the virtue that is in it.—Addison. 

A foolish son is a grief to his father 
and a bitterness to her that bare him.— 
Proverbs. 

Judgments are prepared for scorners, 
and stripes for the backs of fools.—/ro- 
verbs. 

The mind is the atmosphere of the soul. 
—Joubert. 

Even a child is known by his doings, 
whether his work be pure, and whether 
it be right.— 7he Bible. 

I will instruct thee and teach thee in 
the way wherein thou shouldst go.— 
Psalms. 

Virtue and decency are so nearly re- 
lated that it is difficult to separate them 
from each other, but in our imagination. 
— Cicero. 

How oft the sight of means to do ill 
deeds makes ill deeds done.— Shakespeare. 

The face of the Lord is against them 
that do evil, to cut off the remembrance 
of them from the earth.— 7he Pidle. 

Good actions ennoble us, and we are 
the sons of our own deeds.— Cervantes. 

For with thee is the fountain of light: 
in thy light shall we see light.— 7he 
Bible. 

Then shall I teach transgressors thy 
ways, and sinners shall be converted unto 
thee. — Psalms. 

The fool hath said in his heart, ‘‘ There 
is no God.’’ Corrupt are they and have 
done abominable iniquity.— 7he Pidle. 
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The despotism of custom is on the 
wane: we are not content to know that 
things are; we ask whether they ought 
to be.—/ohn Stuart Mill. 

Breed is stronger than pasture.—/7ot. 

Thou hast set our iniquities before 
thee: our secret sins in the light of thy 
countenance.—Psalms. 

In old days there were angels who 
came and took men by the hand and led 
them away from the city of destruction. 
We see no white-winged angels now, but 
yet we too are led away from threatening 
destruction.—George Eliot. 

Millions of spiritual creatures walk the 
earth unseen, both when we wake and 
when we sleep. —J/i/ton. 

Wisdom sits with children round het 
knees.— Wordsworth. 

Age has deformities enough of its own; 
do not add the deformity of vice.—Ca/o. 

Grows pure by being purely shone 
upon, or foul through contact close with 
foulness. 

Moral beauty is the basis of all true 
beauty.— Cousin. 

Virtue is the beauty, and vice the de- 
formity, of the soul.— Socrates. 

Virtue is health, vice is sickness.— 
Petrarch. 

Infinite is the help man can yield to 
man.—Carlyle, 

Man, man is thy brother, and thy 
father is God.—Lamartine. 

Where children are there is the golden 
age. —Novalis. 

Sin and her shadow death.—J/i/ion. 

The fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
wisdom: a good understanding have all 
they that do his commandments; his 
praise endureth forever.— 7he Bible. 

Character is human nature in its best 
form. It is moral order embodied in the 
individual.—Smz/es. 

Blessed are the undefiled in the way, 
who walk in the law of the Lord.— 
Psalms. 

There is no immunity from the conse- 
quences of sin; punishment is swift and 
sure to one and all.—Aadlou. 

‘*One soweth and another reapeth’”’ is 
a verity that applies to evil as well as 
good.—George Eliot. 

It is a grand old name, that of gentle- 
man, and has been recognized as a rank 
and power in all stages of society. The 
Psalmist briefly describes him as one 
‘‘that walketh uprightly, and worketh 
righteousness, and speaketh the truth in 
his heart.’’—.Smles. 
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Beauty has no lustre, save when it 
gleameth through the crystal web that pur- 
ity’s fine fingers weave for it.—J/aturin. 

Imitate Jesus Christ.—Fvankiin. 

He prayeth best who loveth best.— 
Coleridge. 

Evil is an antagonism with the entire 
creation.—Zschokke. 

Charity is a principle of prevailing love 
to God and good will to men, which ef- 
fectually inclines one endued with it to 
glorify God and to do good to others.— 
Cruden. 

Thy word is very pure, therefore thy 
servant loveth it.—Azd/e. 

Beauty is God’s handwriting, a way- 
side sacrament.—J/i/ton. 

The fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
knowledge: but fools despise wisdom and 
instruction.— Proverbs. 

Old age adds to the respect due to 
virtue, but it takes nothing from the con- 
tempt inspired by vice; for age whitens 
only the hair.—Senn. 

Sin is disease, deformity, weakness.— 
Flato. 

That is good which doeth good.— Ven- 
ning. 

To escape evil we must be made as far 
as possible like God; and this resem- 
blance consists in becoming just and holy 
and wise.—//ato, 

He that planted the ear, shall he not 
hear ?>—Sz6le. 





STATE BOARD OF HEALTH. 





CIRCULAR TO BOARDS OF SCHOOL DIREC- 
TORS AND, CONTROLLERS. 





HE conditions existing in connection 
with the public schools in the smaller 
towns, villages and rural districts in this 
State, are such as to have amply justified 
the passage of the law requiring Directors 
to provide proper School Outhouses. Its 
author is entitled to the heartfelt thanks of 
every parent who has children, and espe- 
cially daughters, attending such schools. 
A shameless disregard of the proprie- 
ties of life and the allowance of the vilest 
accumulations of filth, coupled with in- 
convenience and rudeness of accommoda- 
tions, characterize the conveniences pro- 
vided by too many School Boards. The 
State Board of Health would be neglect- 
ing a duty of the most positive kind, did 
it fail to give this law the widest possible 
circulation, and to see that it is placed in 
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the hands of all who are officially respon- 
sible for ‘‘the better protection of the 
health and morals’’ of the future fathers, 
mothers and citizens of the Common- 
wealth. 

A word of explanation may here be 
necessary as to the meaning of the term 
‘water closets,’’ as used in the Act. It 
is not to be understood as referring to the 
water-closet technically so called, in 
which the matters deposited are washed 
away by a stream of water, requiring a 
complicated system of pipes and machin- 
ery known under the general name of 
‘‘plumbing,’’ but simply as describing an 
outhouse, privy, necessary or other build- 
ing, designed for the relief of the calls of 
nature. 

It must not be supposed that School Di- 
rectors and Controllers are in any degree 
more negligent than their constituents in 
this matter. The condition of the sani- 
tary, or unsanitary more strictly, arrange- 
ments for the school is simply, in the 
majority of’cases, a reproduction of those 
which exist at the home. 

The State Board of Health earnestly 
hopes that the compulsory introduction 
of more decent, healthful and convenient 
houses and appliances for the perform- 
ance of this most important function of 
daily life at the school, may be speedily 
reflected in a corresponding improvement 
in the arrangements for the family. A 
well-known sanitarian and former mem- 
ber of the New York Board of Health, 
commenting on a similar condition found 
in his own state, justly says: 

‘‘In addition to the well-known dan- 
gers attending the neglected accumula- 
tions in privy-vaults, few things are more 
destructive to health and comfort than 
dependence on one of these dreadful out- 
buildings. A visit to one of them in- 
volves an amount of exposure in cold 
weather which even strong men have 
reason to dread. In the case of women, 
children and invalids, what can be worse 
than a plunge out of doors in cold or 
stormy weather, usually without the pre- 
caution of extra clothing or overshoes for 
a visit to the foul shrine of cloacina? The 
neglect of regular attention to the calls of 
nature, which the dread of this exposure 
induces, tends to encourage women and 
children in disregarding them as long as 
possible, until the evils inevitably attend- 
ant upon the habit of constipation, much 
too prevalent in this country, are induced 
and confirmed. The head of a family 
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who makes no better provision for the 
needs of his household, neglects the most 
obvious of his sanitary duties.”’ 

One custom which prevails in small 
towns and rural districts cannot be too 
strongly reprobated. Itis this: A hole 
is dug in the ground, and a rough house 
placed over it for the purpose of which we 
are writing. In process of time this fills 
up. Instead of having it emptied and 
disinfected, another hole is dug near by, 
the house is moved over it, a few boards 
are laid over the old one for safety, and a 
little earth is thrown on top. This pro- 
cess goes on year after year, time after 
time, until the whole back yard is honey- 
combed with these pits full of the foulest 
filth. Is it any wonder that typhoid 
fever and diphtheria are diseases of vil- 
lages, and show themselves in what 
should be the healthiest portions of our 
State, when soil, and water, and air are 
polluted in this wholesale and disgusting 
manner? The same material, properly 
composted with lime, would furnish a 
fertilizer of great value for certain stand- 
ing crops, and thus be a source of profit 
instead of a cause of disease and death. 

As the Board understands the provi- 
sions of this law, they are substantially 
the same as those contained in the circu- 
lar of the Board on School Hygiene, ad- 
dressed to school directors and controllers, 
although the Act was introduced entirely 
without consultation with the Board, and 
the Board is not aware of its authorship. 
They may be summed up as follows: 

The privies should be absolutely dis- 
tinct for each sex, ‘‘out of sight and out 
of mind,’’ each from the other. ‘There 
should be as little woodwork as possible 
about them, and they should be well ven- 
tilated and well lighted. In country 
places some form of the earth closet 
should always be adopted in preference 
to the dangerous privy-vault. Dry paths 
should lead to the closets, so that in damp 
weather pupils need not wet their feet in 
visiting them. In towns, when the water- 
closet is used, they should be constructed 
in the best possible manner. 
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The floors | 


should be of slate laid in cement or as- | 


phalt, because these absorb no moisture. 
The urinals should not be of metal or of 
stone, but of glazed ware, as this can be 
kept clean the most easily. Pan closets, 


which were in general use for very many 
years, are objectionable because the con- 
tainer, in which the pan revolves, forms 
a chamber which becomes foul and dan- 
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gerous; and unless the fixtures and con- 
nections are perfect, all persons, and es- 
pecially children, are likely to leave the 
closet without sufficient water in the pan 
to exclude from the room the impure air 
and gases in this container. Hopper 
closets are objectionable because it is al- 
most impossible to keep the inside surface 
of the hopper clean. There are many 
forms of closets which are equally good 
for practical purposes. ‘The bowl and its 
pedestal should be of one piece of earth- 
enware. ‘The outlet should be so arranged 
that there will always be a shallow body 
of water in the bottom of the bowl, and 
the flush should have as few fixtures as 
possible, so as to avoid liability to de- 
rangement. Closets should never be 
boxed in, but should be left open so as to 
admit of free scrubbing and cleansing all 
around them underneath. It is better to 
place the closets outside the school build- 
ing, rather than in the cellar, as in the 
latter there will always be some danger 
from foul gas, and they will need constant 
watching. A closed way, however, for 
protection during cold, stormy and icy 
weather, is very desirable. The dread of 
exposure to these dangers and discom- 
forts, as well as a sense of delicacy, often 
leads girls to neglect their necessities in 
this most important particular, thus lead- 
ing to a long train of diseases which dis- 
able them for life. uman excreta are 
poisonous to human beings when again 
taken into the system; besides, they 
often contain the germs of fatal diseases, 
like typhoid fever, cholera, dysentery, 
etc., for which reasons care should always 
be taken to keep them from all water 
supplies. 

While every portion of school premises 
should be daily inspected by the teacher 
and kept in a cleanly condition, special 
attention should be given to the urinals 
and water closets. These should be fre- 
quently disinfected, and the aim should 
be to permit no odor to arise from these 
places. Green vitriol, a pound to a pail 
of hot water, is an excellent deodorant 
and purifier for such places. 

The following instructions, for which 
sanitary science is indebted to Mr. James 
C. Bayles, M. E., a former member of the 
Board of Health of New York, will ena- 


ble an ordinary carpenter to construct a 


movable earth closet, Figure II,* which 
may be made use of in any well-ventilated 
apartment. That pictured in Figure I* 


*See Board of Health Circular, No. 23, revised. 
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is the most convenient as a permanent 
fixture out of doors, or opening from the 
back of the house: 

‘“The body is a plain pine box. Its 
sides are not over 14 inches high; its 
depth is 18 inches (measuring from front 
to back), and its length about 30 inches. 
It is divided into two compartments, one 
18x18 inches, and the other 18x12 inches. 
The larger of these compartments has no 
bottom ; the smaller has a tight bottom. 
On top are twocovers. ‘The lower cover, 
hinged to the upper edge of the back, ex- 
tends all the way across both compart- 
ments. In this is cut the seat, over the 
center of the larger compartment. The 
upper cover is hinged to the lower one, 
and may be raised independently. It is 
made the size of the larger compartment 
only, both covers having a little overhang 
to facilitate lifting them. The material 
in, and work on, such a box will cost any- 
where from $2.00 to $3.00, according to 
the amount of finish put on it by the car- 
penter. 

‘‘The receiving vessel is a galvanized 
iron coal-hod, as large as will stand in 
the larger compartment with the covers 
down. The smaller compartment is filled 
with dry earth, ashes, peat-dust, or what- 
ever else is used as deodorizer, and a lit- 
tle hand-shovel, or scoop, is laidin. The 
closet is then ready for use, which should 
be preceded by throwing into the coal- 
hod as much of the dry matter as is 
needed to cover its bottom an inch deep. 
When used, the upper cover is raised, 
exposing the seat. After use the lower 
cover is also raised, uncovering both com- 
partments. A smail quantity of the dry 
material is then taken in the scoop and 
sprinkled over the contents of the hod. 

‘‘A quart is usually more than sufficient. 
This operation is repeated whenever the 
closet is used, until the hod is full, when, 
of course, it must be emptied. Its con- 
tents will turn out a solid mass, inoffen- 
sive to sight and smell. Even the most 
fastidious person, with strength enough 
to carry the full hod out of doors, would 
make no objection to emptying it. Occa- 
sionally, it is well to airand sun the hod 
afteremptying. Noother cleansing is re- 
quired. It is better not to use an earth- 
closet as a urinal, but so much of such 
use as is incidental to its employment as 
a stool, in no respect interferes with its 
satisfactory workings. Slops should on 


no account be poured into it. 
‘The best of the materials for use in 
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an earth-closet which can be had without 
expense or trouble, is the fine siftings of 
anthracite coal ashes. Ashes from bitu- 
minous coal are not adapted to the pur- 
pose. Dry, loamy earth, or leaf-mold, 
will answer very well, but it is trouble- 
some to dry and store it. It cannot be 
had dry enough out of doors, even in mid- 
summer. Sand zs useless. 

‘* Discreetly and decently used, an earth- 
closet gives very little trouble. If ashes 
are thrown in after each use, it will not 
require any attention until the receiving 
vessel is full, The object of leaving the 
larger compartment bottomless, is to fa- 
cilitate cleaning. More or less ashes will 
be spilled around the hod, and this should 
be swept out frequently. By rcising one 
end of the box, the floor under it can be 
swept much cleaner than the bottom of a 
box could be without turning it over. 

“* Such an earth closet can be placed and 
used anywhereindoors. Nodoubtit could 
be made a nuisance, especially if boys 
were permitted to saturate the wood with 
urine, if a person using it should forget 
to use ashes, or if the hod were left to 
become over-full and matter intended to 
be held in it should fall off on the floor. 
It needs attention like every other good 
thing, but, given as much care as would 
be bestowed upon any other article of 
furniture, it meets all the requirements 
of a safe and convenient indoor commode. 

‘“The hole in the seat should be long 
from front to back, but narrow from side 
to side, never made circular with a pair 
of dividers, as a country carpenter will 
invariably make it unless otherwise in- 
structed. The proper dimensions are 
11x4 inches. The edges should be mod- 
erately beveled. This shape presents ad- 
vantages that commend it, and tends 
greatly to prevent that painful disease, 
hemorrhoids.”’ 





BOARD OF HEALTH CIRCULARS. 

The following precautionary and hy- 
gienic circulars have been issued by the 
State Board of Health of Pennsylvania: 

No. 7. Precautions against Cholera, 
Cholera Infantum, Cholera Morbus, Sum- 
mer Diarrhcea and Dysentery. 

No. 7. Precautions against Cholera, 
etc. (German.) 

No. 7. Precautions against Cholera, 
etc. (Slovak. ) 

No. 8. Precautions against Small Pox. 

No. 18. Precautions against Typhoid 
Fever. 
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No. 29. Precautions against Diph- 
theria. 

No. 20. Contagious and Infectious Dis- 
eases. 

No. 20. Contagious and Infectious Dis- 
eases. (German. ) 

No. 20. Contagious and Infectious Dis- 
eases. (Slovak.) 

No. 21. Precautions against Scarlet 
Fever. 

No. 22. Precautions against Trichi- 
nosis. 

No. 22. Precautions against Trichi- 
nosis. (German. ) 

No. 24. Recommendations in regard to 


the Care of Infants. 

No. 25. The Act for the better Protec- 
tion of the Health and Morals of School 
Children: with a description of a cheap 
and convenient form of Earth-Closet. 

No. 26. School Hygiene, addressed to 
Teachers. 

No. 27. 

No. 28. 
tion. 

No. 29. The Dangers arising from Pub- 
lic Funerals of those who have died from 
Contagious and Infectious Diseases. Ad- 
dressed to the Clerical Profession. 

No. 30. The disposal of the Sewage of 
Public Edifices. Addressed to the Trust- 
ees and Managers of Public Institutions. 

No. 31. Precautions to be adopted by 
Funeral Directors to prevent the spread 
of Contagious and Infectious Diseases. 

No. 32. Precautions against Sunstroke. 

No. 33. School Hygiene, No. 2. Ad- 
dressed to School Directors and Trustees. 

No. 34. First Treatment of the Appar- 
ently Drowned and Suffocated. 

No. 35. The Prevention of Blindness. 

No. 36. Sanitary Protective Associa- 
tions. 

No. 37. 

No. 38. 


Camp Hygiene. 
Precautions against Consump- 


Emergency Hospitals. 
The Care of the Eye. 

No. 39. Dairy Hygiene. 

No. 40. The Law Establishing Boards 
of Health i in Boroughs. 

No. 41. Personal Precautions recom- 
mended to be taken by Physicians in 
attending those suffering from certain 
Communicable Diseases. 

No. 42. How to meet Cholera. Ad- 
dressed to Boards of Health. 

No. 43. Regulations for the Storage 
and Removal of Garbage. 

No. 44. Model Rules for Boards of 
Health. 

Any of the above circulars may be ob- 
tained on application to Dr. Benjamin Lee, 
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Secretary of the State Board of Health, 
1532 Pine street, Philadelphia, enclosing 
a two-cent postage stamp. The postage 
for the entire series, enclosed in a substan- 
tial box envelope, is 6 cents, which should 
always be sent on application for them. 








LIGHTING OF SCHOOL ROOMS. 





Mr. A. P. MARBLE, Superintendent of 
Schools, Worcester, Mass., has put into a 
few sentences the results of the best ex- 
perience in the lighting of school-rooms. 
We take it from Dr. E. E. White’s last 
book, ‘‘ School Management: 

“It is agreed by an overwhelming 
weight of evidence that the best light for 
a schoolroom is exclusively on the side of 
the room to the left of the pupils; that the 
windows should be massed as closely as 
safe construction will allow along nearly 
the whole of the side; that the windows 
should be square at the top (not circular), 
and extend quite to the ceiling, and that 
the window sill should be higher than 
the tops of the pupils’ desks; that the 
seat farthest from the windows should be 
about twice the distance from the tops of 
the desks to the ceiling, or, in general, 
once and a half the height of the room ; 
that, when necessary to shut off a part of 
the light, the lower part of the window, 
and never the top or sides, should be 
shaded; that shades should therefore 
always roll from the bottom, and, where 
the direct rays of the sun enter the room, 
white, or very light curtains should roll 
from the top merely to soften, but never 
to shut out the light, and, if blinds are 
used, they should be made in sections, 
and slide up and down; and that black- 


| boards should never. be placed between 


windows. The walls and ceiling of the 
room should be tinted a light pearl, lav- 
ender, or brown color, rather than a 
darker shade, or any shade of yellow; 
and the shades (rolling from the bottom) 
should be of a similar color, or of a green- 
ish tint. ‘The shades of yellow for this 
purpose are quite common. but they are 
not good for the eyes.’’—Annual Report. 





Still, through our paltry stir and strife, 
Glows down the wished Ideal, 

And Longing moulds in clay what Life 
Carves in the marble Real ! 

To let the new life in—we know 
Desire must ope the portal; 

Perhaps the longing to be so 

Helps make the soul immortal. 
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YOUR HEAD TO THE ENGINE. 





‘‘How will you have your feet?’’ the 
porter asked in a Wagner car coming 
from Buffalo. 

‘Feet to the engine, 
senger. 

“If you travel much you'll have your 
head put next to the engine,’’ said the 
colored man. 

‘*‘No,”’ said the passenger, ‘‘I am afraid 
there might be a collision, and then I’d 
be thrown with all my weight against my 
head.”’ 

The porter chuckled. 

‘‘T beg pardon, boss,’’ said he, ‘‘ but I 
noticed dat all de railroad men has their 
heads put toward de engine—and all de 
commercial travelers also. The biggest 
argument is in favor of doing that way. 
In the first place, there ain’t many head- 
on collisions. There’s more danger in 
the rear end collision. The reason is that 
every passenger train has its own right of 
way, and runs regularly every night, and 
is looked out for by all the trains that’s 
running ahead of it. Therefore, the most 
danger is from something behind which 
don’t know when we have stopped or 
broke something, and which runs into 
us unexpectedly. There ain’t any one 
looking out for any kind of collisions, 
‘cause when they come it matters little 
which end you’re putting forward—your 
head or your feet—but if you insist on 
looking out for ’em, look out from behind 
—I'm a-telling you.’’ 

‘‘Any more arguments ?”’ 

‘‘Got plenty more arguments, boss. 
You don’t want to sleep with your feet 
toward the engine, because if you do the 
draught through the car blows agin your 
head, and when it gets cold at night your 
head and chest are exposed. Put your 
head toward the engine and you feel cool 
without getting in no draught. It’s just 
the same way in summer. If you sleep 
with your feet toward the engine you 
can’t have your windows open, with the 
screen in em, without getting the wind 
and dust right in your face, whereas if 
you sleep with your head to the engine 
you get the cool air and no draught and 
dust.”’ 

‘Ts that all you know?”’ 

‘‘No, boss; I hain't told you the biggest 
argument yet why you should have your 
head made up toward the locomotive. 
The most serious thing of all is the circu- 
lation of the blood in your body. You 


said the pas- 


CAN THEY READ? 
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been having your feet made up toward 
the engine, eh? Well, I reckon you 
don’t never sleep very well in the cars, 
do you? Your night’s res’ is usually 
broken, ain’t it? Well, sir, lemme make 
up your head to the engine an’ you'll 
sleep like you was a baby. Dat’s be- 
cause de motion of the train is so strong 
and sfeady that it sends all your blood 
toward the end that’s furthest from the 
engine. Put your feet to the engine, and 
all your blood rushes straight to your 
head and gives you a restless night. Put 
your head to the engine and the blood 
goes away from your head, leaving it cool 
and easy so as you can res’ like a child.’’ 

‘*Put my head toward the engine and 
stop talking, will you?’’ 

“Yes, sir, all right, sir, anything you 
say, sir. You won’t gredge me dat 
quarter in the morning, I’m a-tellin’ 
you.”’ 

(A lapse of half an hour. Then a voice 
from between curtains. It addresses the 
porter. ) 

‘‘Solomon, Diogenes, porter! Any 
argument as to what part of a train is the 
safest ?’’ 

‘There aren’t no use of arguments 
bout dat, sir. The safest place on a train 
is the middle of the middle car on the 
side furthest from the other track.’’ 

‘*Good night, Cicero.’’ — Scentific 
American. 


a —_—__—_ 


CAN THEY READ? 





N order to read readily, we must ob- 

serve readily and accurately. To 
sympathize with the author’s feelings our 
imagination must be trained; to under- 
stand his meaning we must be familiar 
with the idea in every word. The con- 
versation lessons should tend to give the 
pupil power in all these directions. 
Stories which rightly exercise the imagi- 
nation, lessons on plants, animals, pic- 
tures, and others objects of observation 
and ideas, these should precede any at- 
tempt to read. Every lesson which 
widens the child’s horizon helps him to 
interpret the thoughts of others. Every 
lesson which strengthens in him the 
power of observation helps him to recog- 
nize and remember word-forms. All 
these lessons have_a direct bearing upon 
his power to read. 

The lessons on the sounds of words 
should follow those just named, and also 
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the reading lesson proper. 
begin only when the child has a fair vo- 
cabulary, and should tend to make him 
independent in his recognition of new 
forms whose meaning he knows. He 


should learn all the sounds of consonants 
or vowels, make lists of words that rhyme 
alike but are 


and words that sound 
spelled differently. 

For the reading, proper subjects should 
be chosen that are in line with the child’s 
own experience. Stories of animals if 
he has been observing animals, stories of 
plants if he has been studying flowers, 
stories of deeds which he has learned to 
understand. The words should have 
been made so familiar by the word-study 
that he can read at sight. Silent reading 
should predominate. Every sentence 
read should express the complete thought 
to the child, and should be worth his 
reading. Sentences manufactured for the 
sake of using words will never serve as 
material for stimulating thought-power. 
There must be first of all a thought to be 
expressed, and if the child grasps the 
thought, he will readily learn its suitable 
expression. These suggestions may 
serve to direct attention to the purpose of 
our reading lessons. With a definite 
purpose and plan, the devices will shape 
themselves. 


_ ee —_—_—__— 


FOUR OUTLINES. 


MOUSE saw his shadow on the wall. 

Said he: ‘‘I am larger than an ele- 
phant. I will go forth and conquer the 
world.’’ At that moment he espied a 
cat. In the next he had slipped through 
a hole in the wall. 

Every day from the time he was a boy 
a man walked alone in a quiet place and 
thought, and he doubted not it was the 
same man who had walked there for so 
many years, but at length he came to 
know that the same man had not walked 
there twice. 

Death came to a door and knocked. 
Seeing it was Death, they barred the 
door, but Death broke down the bars and 
entered, taking away whom he would. 

Death came to another door and 
knocked. Seeing it was Death, they 
opened wide the door and welcomed him. 
At this Death turned his back and went, 
saying, ‘‘Who desires me, I desire not.’’ 

Two men plowed in a field. One 
plowed straight, keeping his eyes on the 
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ground. No weeds grew, and he gathered 
great stores of corn. When he died, his 
son inherited much land. He lived in 
comfort and plowed in his father’s fields. 

The other’s furrows were not straight. 
At times he stopped to listen to the lark 
or to admire a flower that grew upon a 
weed. He knew the names of the plants 
and their times of flowering. He knew 
the names of the stars also. He died 
owning no goods or lands. His son in- 
herited his father’s poverty. 

The son inherited also his father’s love 
of nature. And he became a great artist, 
whose name and fame spread over two 
continents.— 7he Century. 


<—— a 


BLESSING FROM GOOD WORKS. 


T the Parliament of Religions in Chi- 
[A cago, Prince Serge Wolkonsky, of 
Russia, related the following legend 
popular in his own country : 

‘There was an old woman who for 
many centuries suffered tortures in the 
flames of hell, for she had been a great 
sinner during her earthly life. One day 
she saw far away in the distance an angel 
taking his flight through the blue skies, 
and with the whole strength of her voice 
she called to him. The call must have 
been desperate, for the angel stopped in 
his flight, and coming down to her, asked 
her what she wanted. 

‘** When you reach the throne of God,’ 
she said, ‘tell him that a miserable crea- 
ture has suffered more than she can bear, 
and that she asks the Lord to be de- 
livered from these tortures.’ 

‘‘’The angel promised to do so, and flew 
away. When he had transmitted the 
message, God said: 

‘«* Ask her whether she had done any 
good to any one during her life.’ 

‘*’The old woman strained her memory 
in search of a good action during her sin- 
ful past, and all at once: ‘I’ve got one,’ 
she joyfully exclaimed ; ‘one day I gave 
a carrot to a hungry beggar.’ 

‘“The angel reported the answer. 

‘‘*"Take a carrot,’ said God to the 
angel, ‘and stretch it out toher. Let her 
grasp it, and if the plant is strong enough 
to draw her out from hell she shall be 
saved.’ 

“This the angel did. The poor old 
woman clung to the carrot. The angel 
began to pull, and, lo! she began to rise. 
But when her body was half out of the 
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flames she felt a weight at her feet. 
Another sinner was clinging to her. 
She kicked, but it did not help. The 
sinner would not let go his hold, and 
the angel, continuing to pull, was lifting 
them both. But lo! another sinner 
clung to them, and then a third, and 
more and always more—a chain of miser- 
able creatures hung at the old woman’s 
feet. The angel never ceased pulling. 
It did not seem to be any heavier than 
the smali carrot could support, and they 
were all lifted in:the air. But the old 
woman suddenly took fright. Too many 
people were availing themselves of her 
last chance of salvation, and, kicking and 
pushing those who were clinging to her, 
she exclaimed: ‘Let me alone; hands 
off ; the carrot is mine.’ No sooner had 
she pronounced this word ‘mine’ than 
the tiny stem broke, and they all fell 
back to hell, and forever.’’—ducational 
Independent. 


a 


AN ARBOR DAY STORY. 





BY ANNIE B. HANTCH. 


HE Governor of the State had issued 

orders, under his hand and seal, for 
Arbor Day. The big schools in the cen- 
tral districts of a large manufacturing 
city were bee-hives of work and excite- 
ment. Prof. West was to give his lecture 
on forestry, Mrs. L. had written a pretty 
poem, and ceremonial tree-planting was 
the school exercise of the day. Horti- 
culture and botany had routed for the 
time mathematics and the sciences. 

Away down in a quarter of the city 
surrounded by shops, factories and mills, 
stood an unpretentious schoolhouse. 
Sometimes great columns of smoke, pour- 
ing out from the long-throated factory 
chimneys, and drifting away from the 
houses, would hang over the play-ground, 
like a cloud just ready to break ; while 
the hum and whirr of wheels, the shriek- 
ing of whistles, and the thud of heavy 
machinery, were more frequently heard 
than the singing of birds, or ringing of 
school-bells. 

The children who attended this school 
were not having public exercises. Their 
fathers were at work in the shops, breath- 
ing an atmosphere of machine oil and 
mill-dust, and the mothers were at home 
baking, cleaning, preparing food, and 
packing the dinner buckets for the fathers 
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and brothers of the little school children ; 
so there were no exercises, because there 
would be no guests to witness and enjoy 
them. 

But Miss Hall, the teacher who pre- 
sided in the school, had her own plan for 
making it a pleasant and profitable day 
for the children. Early in the morning 
they commenced bringing to her roots and 
plants from the woods, and from their 
own narrow hedged-in gardens. There 
were the prettiest pansies and violets, 
from Jamie Morris’ little square patch, 
under the parlor window; tulip bulbs and 
Easter flowers in profusion, wild colum- 
bine, sweet brier, and arbutus from the 
woods across the creek; but the climax of 
interest and approbation was reached, 
when a little bare-footed laddie came in, 
bearing a thrifty young peach tree, which 
the children christened on the spot, 
‘‘ Bobby Jones,’’ after the little donor. 
Just at this point a reporter appeared, 
who, glancing at the floral display, re- 
marked as he took his pencil and put on 
his spectacles, ‘‘ Enough shrubbery to 
stock a nursery.’’ 

Well, they had a splendid time in the 
long yard that lay one hundred feet in 
the sunlight, at the south side of the 
school-house. The children dug, spaded 
and planted, scattering broadcast in the 
rich mould the seeds of our beautiful 
summer annuals. The bulbs and roots 
were most tenderly placed, each in its 
own little dark house, waiting, as Jamie 
said, until the pretty sunlight called them 
into the upper world of air and light. 
But the moment of supreme happiness 
came when the big boy of the school sunk 
his spade deep in the ground, turning up 
sweet-scented earth, and the children 
with much ceremony placed the sturdy 
little tree in the ground, covering its roots 
carefully as they gave three hearty cheers 
for Bobby Jones. 

And now the sun was high in the hea- 
vens, and the teacher, dismissing her pu- 
pils, turned the key in the school room 
and went home. The yard was almostas 
silent as the woods, the machinery of the 
mills having apparently lost its friction, 
the revolutions of bands and belts wheels 
and axles falling upon the balmy air in 
a musical monotone. 

Little Jamie Morris had thrown him- 
self upon the turf in the sunshine, and as 
his little eyes watched the drifting clouds 
so far above him, they gently closed, un- 
til Jamie and Arbor Day, and Bobby 
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Jones (the tree Bobby) all sailed together 
into the land of dreams. 

There must have been some subtle in- 
fluences from the earth that crept into 
the little human flower, making him akin 
to the plants he had just placed in the 
ground, for he saw and heard things of 
which you and I may never know except 
in story. The distant highways were 
thronged with sad-faced children, whose 
tiny hands reached pathetically to the 
school garden, while the windows of the 
old hospital on the hill were crowded 
with white iittle faces, foremost in the row 
being the pallid face of John Walker, the 
country boy who had his foot crushed in 
the new frog-shop. 

Just here Jamie blinked his eyes, and 
as he did so, the lilies and tulips in the 
garden swayed to and fro, nodding to 
each other and apparently planning im- 
portant spring changes in the home 
circle. The pansies, violets, and cow- 


slips drew up their delicate rootlets as if 
preparing for a journey. 

he carnations, white and scarlet, were 
already leaving their homes, and mass- 
ing themselves like red and white chess- 


men under a king and queen. The sweet- 
brier, a great brawny fellow from the 
woods, and the other wild flowers, 
looked agitated and interested, as though 
special work had been planned for them. 

Just here a puff of wind blew off the 
white caps of an old dandelion, scatter- 
ing the little feathery down east and west. 
This was a sign for a general march, 
which was led by a magnificent Royal 
George rose. Two elderly tulips in 
crimson and yellow chaperoned this funny 
looking crowd, and executed a wabbling 
dance across the yard. The carnations 
commenced moving with military preci- 
sion, whilst the tiny flowers with delicate 
rootlets frolicked and waltzed, until Jamie 
grew dizzy, watching the rapid motion of 
their numberless and almost invisible 
little feet. On they went, over the fences, 
down into the tainted courts of the city, 
where a bunch of rare sweet violets fell 
on the pillow of sick Margery ; while over 
the hills went sweet-briar, arbutus hang- 
ing to his arm, reaching, clinging, climb- 
ing up the hospital wall, until in all his 
summer finery, he thrust himself through 
the casement into the very arms of the 
crippled country boy. 

Jamie now rubbed his eyes and beheld 
Bobby Jones (the tree Bobby) covered 
with the most beautiful blossoms, and 
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heard a bee, in the heart of the loveliest 
bloom, hum in a deep bass voice ‘‘ Sweeter 
than honey or the honey-comb.”’ And 
almost in the ‘‘ twinkling of an eye,’’ the 
blossoms turned to luscious peaches, all 
except the topmost branch, which hung 
like a banner against the blue sky, and 
to Jamie’s astonishment bore in peachy 
pink letters last Sunday’s golden text, 
‘‘ The poor ye have always with you.’’ 

Then there appeared to be a tremulous, 
discontented movement of the earth 
around the roots of the tree, as Jamie 
heard it say, ‘‘I am actually rooted to 
the spot. I can’t even leave home to 
carry one of my yellow beauties to the 
old lady across the way, who has watched 
them since they were blossoms. I must 
stay at home and see to it that my pretty 
children have plenty of sunlight, and 
that my roots, trunk, and leaves do their 
appointed work in the family housekeep- 
ing, leaving to others fleet of foot and 
light of hand the royal gift of giving.’’ 

Then a great wind arose which carried 
the fruit into the fever wards of the hos- 
pital, into the crowded courts of the city, 
and into the hands of all who were hun- 
gry and athirst. Jamie was beginning to 
fear the wind might rob the tree of all its 
fruit, and tear down its beautiful banner, 
when he felt some one shaking him, as 
he shook his dog when he wanted a play- 
fellow, and looking up he saw Aunt Han- 
nah, the sweep-woman, who said, ‘‘ Wake 
up honey, ya ma’s bin a huntin of yo all 
ober town; yo’ll chill the berry marro’ in 
yo bones, ’sposin yo’self heah on de 
groun; mor’n dat yo'll ketch de feber, 
chile, wid de sun a blazon on yo likea 
ball of fire,’ and Aunt Hannah gave 
him another hearty shake. 

Next morning Jamie told his wonder- 
ful dream to his sympathetic teacher and 
round-eyed schoolmates. Miss Hall was 
a Christian woman, who believed that 
God had more way than one of dirécting 
his people; and before the sun went down 
on Friday evening she had organized in 
school an Arbor Day Society for cultivat- 
ing fruit and flowers for poor and sick 
children, thus making the holiday not 
only a time for planting trees and instil- 
ling pretty floral sentiments, but also a 
day upon which the young can lay deep 
the roots, and scatter the seeds, for a wide- 
spread charity. 

All through the summer the children 
sent out sweet fragrant little messages to 
gladden some one’s heart. 
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By the time ‘‘ The Bobby Jones’’ was 
bearing its burden of downy peaches, 
Jamie was taking rapid strides through 
the grammar school; but the first week 
in September always found him at the 
Lincoln Street Primary, ready to help 
pick and distribute the golden balls, 
flushed with crimson, that hung in gen- 
erous clusters from every branch of the 
wonderful tree.—Lutheran Observer. 


OUR. RURAL PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
BY H. N. JARCHOW, LL.D. 


N a former issue of Zhe /ndependent, 

Dr. George G. Groff advocates the in- 
troduction of agricultural instruction into 
our rural public schools, and refers in 
this connection to the latest French leg- 
islative act, providing for such study in 
the French general school system. We 
ought, of course, to have in our rural 
public schools a course in agriculture, 
particularly as we have adopted manual 
education in our city schools. But the 


French Act cannot be contemplated as a 
model to be copied. ‘This act makes the 


public schools a sort of annex to agricul- 
tural colleges. It has not yet stood the 
test, the work being, as the French Pro- 
fessor James says, in only the first stage 
of development. If we are in need of 
models, we should turn our eyes to 
Sweden, Belgium and Germany, which 
are by no means less advanced in agri- 
cultural education than France—agricul- 
ture and horticulture have had a place in 
the course of public instrifction for nearly 
fifty years. However, while we study 
the improvements made in educational 
matters by other nations, we need copy 
none. Weshould make our own models, 
as we have done before. At all events 
we can, without much difficulty, improve 
our rural public schools by adopting the 
kindergarten system for the lower classes, 
and manual education, which would lead 
to instruction in agricultural matters, in 
the higher classes. 

In Sweden, Belgium and Germany the 
school garden forms an integral part of 
the rural public schools. It is not a gar- 
den which the schoolmaster keeps for 
pleasure or profit; it is a garden arranged 
with special regard to furnishing object 
lessons to the school. To the lower 
classes the garden furnishes nearly every- 
thing necessary for the object lessons in 
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the kindergarten and also the playing 
ground, while the higher classes receive 
therefrom instruction in the growth and 
treatment of plants. The space occupied 
by the school garden depends upon the 
number of pupils. Commonly from one- 
half to one acre of good soil is considered 
to be sufficient for three or four classes, 
each containing from twenty to forty 
pupils. The garden is divided in four 
equal parts, of which one is devoted to a 
tree nursery, another part to the culture 
of vegetables, while the other two parts 
serve as an experiment station for raising 
the usual agricultural products and for 
growing fruit, ornamental and forest 
trees. In the school garden is always an 
apiary, a workshop, tool-shed; and at a 
remote spot we find the manure and com- 
post heaps, screened by hedges and pro- 
tected against drying winds, the sun’s 
rays and showers. In regions where 
special crops are grown for commercial 
purposes, as, for instance, mulberries for 
the silk culture, grapes for wine making, 
hops, flax, tobacco, etc., sufficient space 
is assigned to these crops in order that 
the children may obtain an idea how they 
are raised. In laying out the school gar- 
den nothing is spared to make it inviting 
to the eye. Every available little spot is 
taken up by flowers and shrubs, so that 
blooming plants may be seen during the 
entire season. Each class has a certain 
hour of the day assigned to its own use in 
the garden, during which the teacher goes 
through the course of instruction on sea- 
sonable topics. The plan for the lessons 
in the garden is made up according to the 
calendar, which regulates the operations 
during the whole year both in-doors and 
out-of-doors. ‘This schedule, however, is 
not unchangeable, but allows the teacher 
liberty to adapt it to the general instruc- 
tion in the school and the agricultural 
requirements of the locality. 

During the summer the treatment of 
trees, shrubs, flowers and small plants 
occupies most of the time allotted to the 
agricultural lessons, while the winter 
favors more the theoretical information, 
with instructions in those manipulations 
that are necessary for the performance of 
the various agricultural and horticultural 
operations, as, for instance, the leading 
processes of propagating plants and of 
grafting trees. When spring opens the 
work is begun by measures preparatory 
to all garden operations, viz., cultivation 
and manuring the soil, formation of hot- 
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beds, cold frames, seed beds, etc. Then 
follows the seeding, transplanting, prun- 
ing of trees, etc. During the summer 
months the growth and development of 
trees is slowly watched, and in case of 
need assisted by proper methods of cul 
ture. Especial care is bestowed upon the 
extirpation of all insects and parasites in- 
jurious to plants and trees. When the 
crops are ripe instruction is given on har- 
vesting and preserving them during the 
winter. When the season is so far ad- 
vanced as to exclude outside operations 
the winter course of instruction begins, 
treating on the management of farm ani- 
mals, and all topics which have to be 
understood in order to be well prepared 
for next year’s work. At the same time 
tools and implements are looked after, 
sashes and frames of hotbeds repaired, 
and the construction and use of the var- 
ious implements explained. 

Pupils thus instructed in nature’s most 
wonderful workings become much more 
interested in the farmer’s occupation, 
and, therefore, are much more inclined to 
adopt it. Experience in Europe has 
shown that children educated in public 
schools, with school gardens, retain for 
ail time to come, even when embracing 
city vocations, an indelible taste for 
rural life and a predilection for plants and 
trees. There is no need for instituting 
‘‘ Arbor day ’’ services in order to incul- 
cate upon the younger generation the 
necessity of properly preserving the 
forests. 4 

After having been convinced that agri- 
cultural instruction in our rural public 
schools would be highly beneficial, the 
question arises, How shall it be insti- 
tuted? The French Act has only in 
view, ‘‘to supplement the work of the 
Agricultural Colleges.’’ I do not deem 
this to be the right thing for us. We 
have to draw from our rural public 
schools not only the’ future farmers, but 
also men prepared to enter every avenue 
of business and public life; and therefore 
the better general education of children 
in the rural public school should not be 
allowed to suffer by the introduction of 
agricultural instruction. 

Professor Groff advises that the stu- 
dents of the normal schools (our future 
teachers in the public schools) should be 
instructed in the elements of agricultural 
science. This should be done at once. 
But the establishment of a school garden 
requires the employment of a gardener, 
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and an intelligent one at that, for several 
years to come. Such a man would be 
the proper person to initiate the pupils in 
the elements of practical gardening. 
Later on the position of instructor could 
be taken by the regular teachers, after 
they had been fully prepared for the work 
in the Normal Schools.—New York /nde- 
pendent. 


- - —_ — 


POLLUTION OF PENNSYLVANIA 
WATERS. 


BY HENRY C. FORD. 
Ss )M the time when the Roman poet 
indited his famous ode to the Bandu- 
sian fountain, the praise of pure water has 
been the theme, not only of the admirers 
of nature, but more practically of those 
humanitarians and reformers who have at 
heart the good of mankind. 

‘hose of my fellow Pennsylvanians who 
have floated as if in air over the Silver 
Spring of Florida, where the smallest ob- 
ject can be seen at a depth of eighty feet, 
or who have sailed on the crystalline 
waters of Lake Superior, must have been 
often saddened to think how the ofce 
clear rivers of their native State have 
become turbid and foul with the sewage 
of cities, the refuse of factories and sul- 
phurous contamination of the mines, until 
those waters, once prolific in fish food, 
have in this respect become practically a 
desert, destructive to all animal and -a 
menace to human life. To-day the 
Schuylkill above Reading is compara- 
tively destitute df fish. Thev cannot live 
in the sulphur water that is constantly 
pouring from the mines, and which has 
destroyed not only the fish, but the 
crustaceans and other food on which they 
fed. 

Though the sulphur water below 
Reading is partially eliminated by its 
passage over the limestone bed of the 
river, the constant washing of culm is fast 
covering the bed rock of the river with a 
black mud of putty-like consistence that 
stirred up by heavy freshets gives the 
water an inky hue as far down as Phila- 
delphia. This with the sewage of twenty 
towns, the refuse of large manufactories, 
the washings from farm lands, and the 
dye stuffs from the great mills along the 
river, has transformed the Schuylkill into 
a huge sewer, the water from which has 
not only proved destructive to all ichthy- 
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ological experiment, but has probably 
given Philadelphia the greatest mortality 
from epidemic diseases of any city in the 
Union. 

The Lehigh, another river subject to 
the inpouring of mine water, and the de- 
posits of acids and refuse from an im- 
mense number of factories, is, if possible, 
in still worse plight than the Schuylkill, 
for from repeated experiments in fish 
planting, it seems that it is impossible 
for varieties transplanted from purer 
water to thrive therein. 

The North Branch of the Susquehanna, 
with its largest tributary the Chemung, 
flowing from New York State through 
wide valleys of farm land, is more subject 
to inundating freshets than the West 
Branch, whose rainfall is better protected 
on the slopes of the Alleghanies by forests, 
that though considerably denuded still 
interpose somewhat to prevent a too sud- 
den rush of waters from its tributaries 
into the main stream. The open charac- 


ter of the river below the junction of the 
two branches, its flow over rocky ledges, 
and its comparative shallowness, by pro- 
viding a constant aeration of the water 
insures a purity of its constituent parts 
that is beneficial to the fish life contained 


therin. And yet this purity is becoming 
a thing of the past. The constant wash- 
ing of culm as far up as the Nanticoke 
district, and which is continued below 
Sunbury in the steams running into the 
river from the Shamokin and Lykens 
Valley districts, together with the mine 
water discharged from these districts, has 
covered the bed of the river with coal de- 
tritus, and has filled it with sulphur water 
alike detrimental to fish and animal life. 

At the mouth of the Juniata for two- 
thirds of the distance across the Susque- 
hanna the water is clear and sparkling, 
the home of countless numbers of black 
bass and wall-eyed pike. For one-third 
of the distance from the eastern shore the 
water is of a milky character, strongly 
impregnated with sulphur, in which the 
angler will find no fish and which cattle 
refuse to drink. Its influence is felt be- 
low Harrisburg, and at times contami- 
nates the water supply of that city. 

The Delaware above its junction with 
the Lehigh probably contains the purest 
water of any large river in the State. 
Rising among the wooded spurs of the 
Catskills and running through a moun- 
tainous region, comparatively well 
wooded, its tributaries cold spring 
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streams breaking through the mountains 
and traversing a country so rugged that 


_ but little farm land lies along them, the 


river is socold and pure that trout are 
caught in it one hundred and fifty miles 
below its source. 

Above all, there is but one town of any 
size above Easton that discharges its sew- 
age into the river—Port Jervis, New 
York, a city of ten or twelve thousand 
inhabitants. With a stream of such pur- 
ity, the natural water supply of a large 
city, it seems almost criminal that Phila- 
delphia should seek its supply from the 
Schuylkill when it could take the Dela- 
ware above Easton. ‘This river has 
yielded the best results of any in the 
State to the efforts of the Commissioners 
of Fisheries. The black bass are most 
numerous in the upper river. ‘The stock- 
ing with wall-eyed pike or Susquehanna 
salmon has been signally successful, as 
also its annual planting with shad fry, 
with the successful introduction of the 
rock bass, white bass, calico bass and At- 
lantic salmon. 

It is perhaps unfortunate that the pre- 
servation of the purity of the Delaware’s 
head waters is beyond the jurisdiction of 
Pennsylvania, aud must measurably de- 
pend upon the co-operation of the For- 
estry Commission of New York; though 
as it flows for nearly two hundred miles 
through the wooded highlands of Penn- 
sylvania, our own Forestry Commission 
could ably supplement their work by pre- 
serving the forests along its banks, and 
on its upper Pennsylvania tributaries, the 
3ushkill, Lackawaxen, Shohola and 
Equinunk. 

New York also controls the upper 
waters of the North Branch of the Sus- 
quehanna, and partially of the Allegheny. 
The head waters of the West Branch are 
entirely in the mountain regions of our 
own State. There are two causes that 
have probably done more to deplete our 
mountain streams of fish than any other. 
One of these is the running of saw-dust 
into the streams. ‘This, packing on the 
bottom, ferments, and destroys not only 
the deposited ova of the fish, but also 
kills the different crustacea on which 
they feed. The other cause is the empty- 
ing of the piosonous refuse from tan- 
neries. This kills all fish within its 
reach, and is little different from liming a 
stream. 

There is a trout stream in Northeast- 
ern Pennsylvania that years ago was one 
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of the best in the State. A tannery was 
established on its banks, and the stream 
frequently ran almost white as milk with 
its refuse, utterly destroying all the trout 
in the stream. Finally, all the oak and 
hemlock having been cut from the neigh- 
boring forests, the tannery was dis- 
mantled—but the stream contained no 
fish. Since then several years’ stocking 
by the Fish Commission has restored the 
stream. Knowing that these two evils 
could be remedied by legislation without 
interfering with the manufacturing inter- 
ests involved, the Commissioners of Fish- 
eries, in the legislative session of 1889, 
endeavored to secure the passage of a law 
making it penal to run sawdust or tannery 
refuse, acids, and deleterious matters into 
the streams of the State. 

We represented to the Committee to 
which the bill was referred that New 
York State enforced this prohibition, and 
that it would be but little expense for the 
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sawmills to burn their sawdust or for the 
tanneries to dig pits into which their re- 
fuse could leach away. ‘The bill passed 
second reading, and was then referred 
back to the committee for reconsidera- 
tion—and defeat. Another attempt on 
the part of the Commission in 1891 met a 
similar fate, as also an effort to prevent 
the flow of mine-water into the rivers. 

Now, gentlemen of the different Com- 
missions, who in the matter of pure water 
and undefiled streams have the best in- 
terests of our fellow Pennsylvanians at 
heart; if we endeavor to remedy this evil 
of impure water by single efforts, we will 
invariably be beaten. Like the instance 
in AYsop’s fables, our opponents can break 
each stick singly; but if we unite in bat- 
tling for pure water and unpolluted 
streams, we can win victory where we have 
heretofore experienced defeat, and we can 
feel in any event that we have done our 
duty to Pennsylvania. 
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“Ye may es aye stickin’ in a tree, Jock ; 
growin’ when ye’re sleepin’. a 


it will 
Scotch Farmer, 


N.C. SCHAEFFER - - - = 
R some years Supt. C. A. Babcock 
of Oil City, has laid stress upon the 

study of nature as a part of the school 

work. He has conceived the idea of 
celebrating a Bird Day similar in purpose 
to Arbor Dav. The first Friday in May 
has been selected for the celebration, and 
a part of that day will be devoted to the 
reading of extracts from poets, and of 
essays recording the observations of 
pupils upon birds and their habits. It 
will be the first Bird Day, so far as we 
know, ever observed in the schools of 
America, and its influence must be to put 
an end to the barbarous relations between 
women and boys and birds. It will help 
to render impossible a repetition of the 
folly of enacting a Scalp Act ander which, 
in eighteen months, at least $75,000 were 
paid by the counties for the destruction 
of birds which have since been proved to 
belong to the feathered friends of the 
farmer. The obnoxious law was re- 
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pealed through the indefatigable efforts of 








Dr. B. H. Warren, of West Chester, and 
his associates. All honor to Supt. Bab- 
cock for the new idea of a Bird Day ! 

THE attention of the reader is directed 
to an article, found elsewhere in this 
number of Zhe Journal, on the ‘* Pollu- 
tion of Pennsylvania Waters,’’ giving an 
account of four great rivers in the Key- 
stone State, and their fitness or lack of 
fitness for the uses of animal and human 
life. It was read at a meeting of repre- 
sentatives of the several Commissions and 
State Boards, held in the Supreme Court 
Rooms at Harrisburg, on Tuesday, April 
17. Pupils, teachers and citizens need 
more information about the geography 
and resources of our State; and it is to 
be hoped that the combined labors of the 
several Boards and Commissions ap- 
pointed by authority of the Legislature, 
will render accessible a body of know- 
ledge that can be utilized in every school 
in the Commonwealth. 





A BILL has been introduced in the Ohio 
Legislature providing for the ringing of a 
curfew bell in Ohio cities and towns at 9 
o’clock at night, when all children under 
ten years old must leave the streets, and 
es a fine for violation of the law. 

here are some, says the Pottsville Mews 
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Journal, who are disposed to regard such 
a law as harsh, but it is just the opposite. 
Carried out it will have a very beneficial 
effect. Such a law ought to be passed in 
every State. It does not interfere with 
anybody’s liberty, and it will be the sal- 
vation of many children. Right here in 
Pottsville a law of that kind would work 
a reform. Scarcely a night passes that 
there are not hundreds of children on the 
streets when they ought to be at home 
under the parent’s eye. If you doubt 
this assertion, stand on any street any 
evening and you will get all the proof 
you want. Hundreds of children under 
ten years of age throng the streets with 
no apparent object, with no business to 
take them there—only a wild desire for 
excitement and to get away from home 
restraint. 









THE National Educational Association 
will hold its next annual meeting at As- 
bury Park, New Jersey, July 6th to 13th, 
both inclusive. Asbury Park and Ocean 
Grove have the same railroad station. 
They are separated by a small sheet of 
water known as Wesley Lake. The 
place is one of the most popular and most 
attractive on the coast. We have been 
going there every summer for the past 
twenty-one years, and hope to continue 
our visits for years to come. Its hotel 
and boarding-house accommodations are 
ample to meet all demands upon them. 
All members of the Association are prom- 
ised half-rates at hotels on presentation of 
their certificates of membership during 
the meeting. A half-rate fare, plus the 
$2.00 membership fee, is allowed by the 
railroads, except from points within a 
hundred miles of Asbury Park, where 
cheap summer excursion rates are avail- 
able. The tickets will be good to return 
until September rst, if deposited with the 
Railway Joint Agent at Asbury Park dur- 
ing the meeting. Asbury Park is about 
forty miles from New York city. For 
Official Bulletin containing programme of 
the meeting, and full information regard- 
ing hotel charges and railway rates and 
routes, address the Secretary of the Local 
Committee, Mr. S. Sherin, Asbury Park, 
New Jersey. 





GOVERNOR PATTISON has appointed a 
committee consisting of Secretary Edge, 
of the State Board of Agriculture; Hon. 
Eckley B. Coxe, of the Geological Sur- 
vey Commission; Dr. J. T. Rothrock, of 
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the State Forestry Commission; Dr. Ben- 
jamin F, Lee, Secretary of the State 
Board of Health, and Superintendent of 
Public Instruction Schaeffer, to take into 
consideration the interests of the depart- 
ments which they represent in the ques- 
tion of forestry in the State, and to pre- 
sent to a conference of the various officers 
of the State Boards of the Commonwealth 
to be held in October a detailed report 
showing the condensed views of the com- 
mittee on this question. It is intended 
that the report shall form the basis of a 
proposition to be presented to the next 
Legislature, which shall have for its pri- 
mary object the creation of a law relating 
to the better care of the timber lands of 
the State. 





A BILL has recently been signed by 
Governor Flower, of New York, which 
enables the board of education of the city 
of New York to retire on half-pay male 
and female teachers in the public schools 
of that city who have completed, respec- 
tively, thirty-five and thirty years of ser- 
vice as teachers. 





OF all the arts of modern civilization, 
there is none more conducive to health 
and sobriety than that of good cooking. 
Our text-books on Physiology and 
Hygiene, occupying so much of a pupil’s 
time and attention wherever the law in 
regard to instruction in this branch is 
faithfully observed, should contain a 
fuller statement of the principles which 
should guide the housewife in the prepa- 
ration of meals for her family. Ill-cooked 
food begets dyspepsia, and uneasiness or 
distress in the stomach leads to the use 
of stimulants and narcotics, thus not in- 
frequently defeating the very purpose for 
which the W. C. T. U. secured the pass- 
age of the Act requiring instruction in 
physiology and hygiene with special 
referen‘e to the effect of alcoholic drinks, 
stimulants and narcotics upon the human 
system. 





THE annual catalogue of The Pennsy]- 
vania State College, now being distributed 
throughout the State to persons desiring 
it, is an interesting publication of about 
two hundred pages. The institution 
exists under the appropriations made by 
the National government to the several 
states and under the liberal grants of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. The 
catalogue shows a prosperous year and a 
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remarkable growth of the college, during 
the past few years, along industrial lines. 
There are 316 students in attendance this 
year, pursuing eleven different courses ; 
nine technical (scientific) and two general. 
Electrical Engineering attracts the largest 
number of students; Mechanical Engi- 
neering comes next, closely followed by 
Civil and Mining Engineering. Chemis- 
try, Biology, Physics and Agriculture are 
also well represented. 
graduate students are doing work along 
electrical and mechanical lines. There 
are forty-one in the corps of instructors. 
Courses in Mining Engineering and 
higher mathematics have been added 
during the past year. Full directions for 
preparing for admission to the college 
show that a good standard is maintained. 
Examinations for entrance are announced 
to be held in the leading cities of the 
State about August 27th. 

‘““WILL you wholly abstain from the 
use of tobacco ?’’ was the question which 
Bishop Andrews addressed to each candi- 
date for the ministry who appeared before 
him at the Methodist Episcopal Confer- 
ence that has been in session in New 
York for a week past. ‘‘I will,’’ was 
the reply of each of the candidates. The 
Methodist is said to be the only denomi- 
nation that exacts this pledge. 


At the spring meeting of the Mont- 
gomery School Directors’ Association in 
Norristown the following, offered by Mr. 
Wm. McDermott, was adopted : 

Resolved, That the Directors’ Association 
of Montgomery county would recommend 
that the question of politics shall not, under 
any consideration, be made a test in the 
election of School Directors; and we further 
recommend the selection of ladies for the 
office of School Directors where ladies are 
found well qualified for such duties. 

Mr. McDermott in offering the resolu- 
tion advocated the ¢lection of School Di- 
rectors by the popular vote of the district, 
and not by wards, as at present. A com- 
mittee, consisting of Co. Supt. Hoffecker 
and the Borough Superintendent, was ap- 
pointed to memoralize the next State 
Legislature to enact legislation for distri- 
buting the State appropriation, first, as at 
present, among counties on the basis of 
the number of taxables, and second, 
among the districts of each county on the 
basis of the number of school months, ob- 
tained by multiplying the number of 
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months of the school session by the num- 
ber of teachers employed. The associ- 
ation elected the following officers: Presi- 
dent, James Sexton, Vice-Presidents, W. 
W. Potts and E. E. Quimby; Treasurer, 
R. F. Hoffecker; Secretary, F. W. Lock- 
wood. 

In his recent work on ‘‘ American His- 
tory from an English standpoint,’’ Prof. 
Goldwin Smith bestows this unstinted and 
heart-felt praise upon President Lincoln. 
‘‘Abraham Lincoln is assuredly one of 
the marvels of history. No land but 
America has produced his like. This 
destined chief of a nation in its most 
perilous hour was the son of a thriftless 
and wandering settler, bred in the most 
sordid poverty. He had a strong and 
eminently fair understanding, with great 
powers of patient thought, which he culti- 
vated by the study of Euclid. In all his 
views there was a simplicity which had 
its source in the simplicity of his charac- 
ter. Both as an advocate and asa poli- 
tician he was ‘honest Abe.’ As an 
advocate he would throw up his brief 
when he knew that his case was bad. 
He said himself that he had not controlled 
events, but had been guided by them. 
To know how to be guided by events, 
however, if it is not imperial genius, is 
practical wisdom. Lincoln’s goodness of 
heart, his sense of duty, his unselfishness, 
his freedom from vanity, his long-suffer- 
ing, his simplicity, were never disturbed 
either by power or by opposition. To 
the charge of levity no man could be less 
open. ‘Though he trusted in Providence, 
care for the public and sorrow for the 
public calamities filled his heart and sat 
visibly upon his brow. His State papers 
are excellent, not only as public docu- 
ments, but as compositions, and are dis- 
tinguished by their depth of human feel- 
ing and tenderness from those of other 
statesmen. He spoke always from his 
own heart to the heart of the people. His 
brief funeral oration over the graves of 
those who had fallen in the war is one of 
the gems of the language.”’ 


WE take pleasure in calling attention 
to the Philadelphia Zoological Gardens, 
and to the excursions for schools and 
societies, etc., which have been arranged 


for the spring and summer. The Gar- 
dens are situated within the precincts of 
Fairmount Park, on what was formerly 
the Penn estate. They are beautifully 
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located on the west bank of the Schuyl- 
kill River, near to the city, and are di- 
rectly reached by rail. There are many 
noteworthy attractions at these Gardens. 
Large sums of money have been spent 
from time to time in bringing together 
collections of lions from Asia and the for- 
ests of Africa; tigers from the jungles of 
India; rhinoceros from Abyssinia; wild 
boars from the Hartz Mountains of Ger- 
many; grizzly bears, buffaloes, seals, alli- 
gators, monkeys, ostriches, orang- 
outangs, elephants, leopards, kangaroos, 
jaguars, wolves, deer, birds of many 
kinds, aquatic fowls in variety, from the 
swan to the tiniest duck. There has 
just arrived a large collection of animals 
recently purchased in Europe. It is the 
aim of the Society to make these excur- 
sions cheap, pleasurable, and instructive 
to both children and adults; they can 
also be made an item of financial interest 
to Sunday-schools, churches, societies, 
lodges, etc. The Gardens are open from 
9 a. m. until sunset. Refreshments can 
be had at the large and well-appointed 
restaurant. For further information as 
to railroad rates and admission, address 
the Zoological Society, 35th st. and 
Girard Avenue, Philadelphia. 


THE President of Princeton University, 


Dr. F. L. Patton, believes that many 
changes will take place in the methods of 
the Eastern universities. In an inter- 
view he said: ‘‘ The athletic craze has 
gone far enough. While the fact that 
athletics tends to improve the morals of 
the college men when properly conducted 
is realized by the faculties of the Eastern 
universities, it is also a fact that in the 
fierce inter-collegiate contests there is re- 
quired a degree of proficiency that can- 
not be attained without constant practice; 
consequently it is impossible to excel in 
studies and at the same time be a mem- 
ber of the football or baseball teams. It 
is a difficult problem for educators to 
solve. A thousand men cannot be con- 
trolled like schoolboys, but we are limit- 
ing the number of excuses which we ac- 
cept for absence from classes. Yet we 
believe that the inter-collegiate contests 
are profitable. It is impossible to secure 
emulation, so necessary to the life of 
athletic undertakings, without inter-col- 
legiate contests, but they should be 
conducted so that they would not require 
so much time as they do now.”’ 

Replying to a question concerning co- 
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education, Dr. Patton said: ‘‘I am op- 
posed to it. It is not necessary for me to 
state why I am opposed to it. There 
never will be any such thing as co-edu- 
cation at Princeton ; it is impossible.’’ 

THE law allows any person liable to 
road tax, $1 for every four shade or fruit 
trees, of suitable size, transplanted to the 
side of the public highway on his own 
premises. The trees if elms must be at 
least 70 feet apart, if maple or other forest 
trees, 50, except locust, which may be 30 
feet apart. The trees must have been 
set out a year, and be in good condition, 
and protected from animals. ‘The abate- 
ment on tax allowed on trees thus trans- 
planted shall not exceed one-quarter of 
his highway tax; and any person who 
shall destroy or injure any tree thus trans- 
planted shall pay 50 cents for each tree. 

THE engineer member of the State For- 
estry Commission, Mr. William F. 
Shunk, has prepared a large topographi- 
cal map of Pennsylvania to accompany 
the report of the Commission to the next 
Legislature, which shows that the lines of 
equal temperature are identical with those 
of the growth of hemlock in the State. 
Mr. Shunk says this, more than anything 
else, indicates the character of the timber 
growth which could be profitably en- 
couraged in certain portions of the Com- 
monwealth. 

THE veteran editor of the New York 
Sun, Charles A. Dana, the Nestor of the 
New York press, says: ‘‘Aimost all books 
have their use; but there are some 
books that are absolutely indispensable 
to the kind of education that we are con- 
templating, and to the profession we are 
considering ; and of all these the most 
indispensable, the most useful, the one 
whose knowledge is most effective, is the 
Bible. There is no book from which 
more valuable lessons can be learned. I 
am considering it now not as a religious 
book, but asa manual of utility, of pro- 
fessional preparation, and professional 
use for the journalist. There is perhaps 
no book whose style is more suggestive 
and more instructive, from which you 
learn more directly that sublime sim- 
plicity which never exaggerates, which 
recounts the greatest event with solemn- 
ity, of course, but without sentimentality 
or affectation; none which you open with 
such confidence and lay down with such 
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reverence; there is no book like the 
Bible. When you get into a controversy 
and want exactly the right answer, when 
you are looking for an expression, what 
is there that closes a dispute like a verse 
from the Bible? What is it that sets up 
the right principle for you, which pleads 
for a policy, for a cause, so much as the 
right passage of Holy Scripture?’’ This 
also is a reason for reading the Bible in 
schools—that it isa teacher of English. 





A RECENT correspondent of the Lon- 
don 7Zimes, who writes two long letters 
about the Canadian Northwest, says, 
among other things, that, speaking 
broadly, the young Englishman of the 
better classes who is sent out to the 
Northwest to be a farmer is not a success. 
English public-school life, he thinks, 
makes good soldiers or sailors, but poor 
farmers; for in farming it is not spirit and 
dash that count, but the steady pull. 
Thus the education of public-school lads 
is in some respects a hindrance to them 
as farmers; and, besides that, the quar- 
terly remittances which most of them get 
are a positive injury. A good many of 
them recognize that, and stop other work 
as soon as their remittance comes, and 
promptly drink it all up, so as to have it 
out of the way. The correspondent 
thinks that if the ‘‘remittance-men’’ are 
to be sent to Canada, the extra ladies in 
their families should come along too, to 
exercise their better influence over them. 
‘“They will be as well employed,’’ he 
says, ‘‘as in slumming or parish work at 
home, and they will be giving what the 
Northwest wants—something of Eng- 
land’s best to leaven social life. One 
never meets in the West an English wo- 
man who is not a centre of wholesome 
and refining influence. It would, indeed, 
be a boon to the country if the same were 
true of every son of an English gentleman 
who goes to it.’’ Reiterating his com- 
plaint against English public-school edu- 
cation, the correspondent says that ‘it 
creates a very strong desire to mingle 
sport with work in after-life, and often 
with the prominence, on the whole, given 
to sport. Conditions in the Northwest 
will not at present admit of thus mingling 
employment. It is the persistent worker 
who succeeds there.”’ 





A yYouNG man wrote to Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes not long ago, propound- 
ing four questions, which are often asked 
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of public men, and the distinguished 
poet’s answers are not without interest 
for their conciseness : 

My dear Sir: 1 must answer your ques- 
tions, if at all, in my own hand, as my 
assistant is absent at this time. 

1. A young man of good taste and 
good principles may safely go to see a 
good actor in a good play. 

2. The best three books? ‘The Bible, 
Shakespeare's plays, and a good diction- 
ary, say Worcester or Webster. 

3. To obtain ‘‘real success?’’ Real 
work; concentration on some useful call- 
ing adapted to his abilities. 

4. Shall he smoke? Certainly not. 
It is liable to injure the sight, to render 
the nerves unsteady, to enfeeble the will 
and enslave the nature to an imperious 
habit likely to stand in the way of duty 
to be performed. 

Yours very truly, 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMEs. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





THIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL SESSION. 





HE thirty-ninth annual meeting of 
the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ As- 
sociation will be held at Media, Delaware 
county, Pa., July 3d, 4th and 5th, 1894. 
We have just received from Prof. L. S. 
Shimmell, Secretary of the Executive 
Committee, the following attractive pro- 
gramme: 
PROGRAMME OF EXERCISES. 
TUESDAY, JULY 3D. 
10 A. M.—Opening Exercises. 
Address of Welcome.—Congressman John B. 
Robinson, Media. 
Responses—Supt. Thos, Farquhar, Bethle- 
hem, and Prof. C. B. Cook, Chartiers. 
Report of Wickersham Memorial Committee. 
What can be Seen in Philadelphia—Col. J. 
A. M. Passmore, Philadelphia. 
2 p. M.—/naugural Address—Supt. Samuel 
Hamilton, Braddock. ; 
Report of the Legislation Commtttee. 
Forestry—Dr. J. T. Rothrock, West Chester, 
Phila.; Supt. G. W. Phillips, Scranton; Prof. 
H. B. Twitmyer, Honesdale; Prof. C. E. Kauff- 
man, Tyrone. 
8 p. M.—Evening session not yet provided for. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 4TH. 

9 A. M.—£/lementary Science—Dr. S. C. 
Schmucker, Indiana, Pa.; Supt. D. A. Harman, 
Hazleton; Prof. A. H. Gerberich, Williamstown. 

First Steps in Reading and Language—Mrs. 
R. S. Pollard, Allegheny; Prof. J. L. Snyder, 
Allegheny; Miss Nannie J. Machrell, Pittsburg. 
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2p. M.—/lace of Meeting and Naminating 
Officers. 

A Review of ‘‘ The Committee of Ten”’—Dr. 
E. T. Jeffers, York; Dr. Chas. De Garmo, 
Swarthmore. 

Duty of Superintendents and Directors on 
Charts and School Apparatus—Supt. J. M. 
Berkey, Berlin; Prof. John Cessna, Altoona; 
Mr. John D. Goff, President Delaware County 
Directors’ Association. 

8 p. M.— Banking in Kansas; How 1 found 
zt, and how it left me—W. O. Fuller, Rockland, 
Maine. 


THURSDAY, JULY 5TH. 


g A. M.—The Great Tendencies in Modern 
Education—Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, Superintend- 
ent Public Instruction. 

Physical Culture—Mrs. Louisa C. Preece, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Prof. Albert D. Pinkham, 
Millersville. 

School Hygiene—Dr. E. D. Ressley, Media. 


2 Pp. M.—Can and Should Agriculture be 
Taught in the Country Schools ?—Prof. John 
Hamilton, State College. 

Drawing—Miss W. Seegmiller, Allegheny. 

‘ceeded School Legislation from the Directors’ 
Stand point—David F. Fortney, Bellefonte. 
Fatriotism—Prof. I. K. Witmer, Lansford. 


The Music will be in charge of Prof. Jere 
March, Norristown. 


OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


President—Supt. Samuel Hamilton, 
dock, Allegheny county. 

Vice-Presidents—Miss Jennie Knott, 
Brighton; Supt L. E. McGinnes, Steelton. 

Secretary—J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster. 

Treasurer—David S. Keck, Kutztown. 

Executive Committee --Supt. A. G. C. Smith, 
Media, Chairman; 1. S. Shimmell, Harrisburg, 
Secretary and Ticket Agent ; Supt. J. M. Reed, 
Beaver Falls; Supt. E. Mackey, Butler; and 
Prof. H. W. Fisher, Pittsburg. 

Enrolling Commitiee—Supt. J. S. Walton, 
Chester; Prof. L. H. Watters, Media; Supt. M. 
J. Brecht, Lancaster; Prof. A. F. K. Kraut, Le- 
high; Prof. J. H. Michener, Philadelphia. 

Legislative Committee—Prof. M. G. Brum- 
baugh, Col. J. A. M. Passmore, Dep. Supt. J. 
Q. Stewart, Supt. Geo. J. Luckey, and Supt. D. 
S. Keith. 

RAILROAD ARRANGEMENTS. 

The Railroad arrangements have not been 
completed; they will appear in the June num- 
ber of The Journal, as will also announcements 
pertaining to hotel and other local arrange- 
ments, Superintendents and teachers will 
please have this programme published in their 
county papers, and thereby help to make the 
Media meeting even larger than that at Beaver 
Falls. As the National Association will be held 
at Asbury Park, New Jersey, the week follow- 
ing, the teachers of Pennsylvania can easily at- 
tend both, with little additional expense to what 
it would cost to attend either alone. What 
more delightful thing could one look forward 
to than the ‘‘lay over’’ at Asbury Park from 
Thursday evening, the 5th of July, till Tuesday 
the 10th, when the National will open! 


lL. S. SHIMMELL, 
Secretary Ex. Com. and Ticket Agent, 


Brad- 


New 
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OUR HIGH SCHOOL COMMENCE- 
MENTS. 





N human life there are two days that 

open the purse and make everybody 
liberal—one is the wedding day, the other 
the day of graduation. For each occa- 
sion the finest presents and the costliest 
apparel are purchased. Any and every 
bit of extravagance in invitations and 
congratulations is considered justifiable, 
because to the interested parties the future 
beams with hope, and the heart beats 
high with brilliant expectations and lofty 
aspirations. Each is the beginning ofa 
new epoch in life. Just as the wedding 
day is the beginning of a larger and fuller 
life, so graduating day has been named 
the COMMENCEMENT far excellence, the 
eyes of the graduate being then directed 
not to the past with its trials and struggles 
and disappointments, but to the future 
with its possibilities of fame and glorious 
achievement. 

Often the prospect turns the heads of 
the students as well as of parents and 
teachers. Since the High School is the 
people’s college, and oftentimes the pride 
of the city, the public demands admission 
to the exercises for every taxpayer. 
Tickets of admission are issued in excess 
of the seating capacity of the opera house; 
and the Commencement has sometimes 
degenerated into a free show in which the 
street Arabs make themselves heard with 
their whistles, so that most of the essays 
and orations have been lost in a veritable 
pandemonium of noise and confusion. It 
were far better to limit the admissions to 
the number of comfortable seats, to insist 
on strict order and reasonable quiet, even 
at the risk of incurring the ire of the gen- 
eral public and the criticisms of the dis- 
satisfied taxpayer. 

What is to be gained by the celebration 
of a Commencement day? Its glory and 
its tinsel are soon over; what influence, 
therefore, can it exert upon those who 
are still at school, as well as upon those 
who are about to commence the struggle 
of real life? 

It is possible to graduate a student in 
order to get rid of him. Ina school dis- 
trict not to be mentioned in this connec- 
tion, the young men migrated to other 
towns in search of work. ‘Their sisters 
remained, and not wishing to appear so 
old as they happened to be, they con- 
tinued to attend the High School year 
after year, studying the same branches, 
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preventing those in the lower grades 
from being promoted because there was 
no room above. The principal suggested 
graduation as the easiest solution of the 
problem. On the first Commencement 
day there was a clearance that made room 
for promotions from the grammar grades. 

If the seniors are graduated on the basis 
of attainments, and not because the school 
authorities desire to get rid of them, the 
diploma is a token of proficiency. The 
youth who finishes a good High School 
course acquires materials, instruments and 
habits of thought that make him all his 
life the superior of a much brighter boy 
whose training and development never 
carry him beyond the grammar grade. 

To bring the mental faculties under the 
control of the will so that a person can 
remember with facility and accuracy, and 
concentrate all the powers of his mind 
upon the point under consideration, is 
surely a consummation greatly to be 
wished and an end of discipline for which 
there is no more appropriate token than 
a diploma. 

At the University of Cambridge in 
England, the man who comes out first in 
the tripos examination is known as the 
Senior Wrangler. The fact of graduation 
at the head of the class not only gives 
him a Fellowship at the University, but 
secures for him an honorable place among 
the scholars of the United Kingdom. It 
is an inspiring study to trace how the 
graduates of a good High School rise one 
after another into prominence in the civil, 
literary, or financial world. 

The diploma is of chief value for those 
who do not possess it. It supplies a goal 
that is of inestimable value in the train- 
ing of the will. 

There are three stages of growth in the 
development of the will. If you place 
anything in the hand of a child it is im- 
mediately moved to the mouth, because in 
the first nascent stage of the will, the 
motive to action is the gratification of 
self. Sometimes the rich man’s son who 
thinks of nothing except the enjoyment 
of himself fails to rise above this stage. 
It is a curious fact that all the bank 
presidents of New York were at one time 
country lads. This fact can be explained 
by reference to the effect of rural life upon 
the will. The youth who follows the 
plough when he thinks the afternoon’s 
sun has been pinned to the Western sky 
is not acting for the gratification of self, 
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goal in the shape of a harvest at the end 
of the year. 

This second stage of will development 
is teleological. The will denies self for 
the sake of an end to be accomplished. 
When graduation is fixed before the eye 
as a goal to be reached at the end of three 
or four years’ study, it lifts the individual 
to a higher stage of will development. 

The highest stage is reached when the 
will comes under the inspiration of the 
idea of right. The individual then ceases 
to ask about consequences. If a line of 
conduct is right, it is followed regardless 
of consequences. The tests of school life, 
the examinations for graduation, should 
train the will to honesty of purpose and 
right conduct, even at the expense of in- 
dividual preferment or class standing. 

Thus graduation becomes a powerful 
instrument for promoting the growth and 
discipline of the will. Real success in life 
depends far more upon the will than upon 
any other mental faculty. Oras Schopen- 
hauer says, ‘‘Man is one-third intellect 
and two-thirds will.’’ From this point of 
view the diploma is of incalculable value 
for the undergraduates, since it aids in 
fitting them to win in the struggles of 
later years. 


atten 
> 


THE GOOD WORK GOES ON. 








HE corner-stone of a new building at 

the Clarion State Normal School was 
laid by Gov. Pattison on Tuesday, April 
roth. In spite of the inclement weather, 
the chapel was crowded both in the after- 
noon and in the evening. J. W. Reed, 
Esq., delivered an address on behalf of 
the Trustees. Principal A. J. Davis read 
a history of the school. Gov. Pattison 
delivered an address in which he em- 
phasized the importance of developing 
the powers with which each student is 
endowed. Deputy Supt. Houck closed 
the afternoon exercises in his character- 
istic happy vein. 

In the evening addresses were delivered 
by President J. D. Moffat, of Washington 
and Jefferson College, and State Supt. 
Schaeffer. The former pointed out some 
of the dangers to which the common 
schools are exposed, and the latter spoke 
of triumphs of the teacher in other days 
and under less favorable circumstances. 

The Governor was received amid the 
booming of cannon, and the exercises 
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dining hall of the Normal School. From 
Clarion the Governor and his party went 
to New Castle. Wherever the train 
stopped, the children and citizens re- 
ceived him with demonstrations of respect 
and enthusiasm. At New Castle the 
children of the public and parochial 
schools to the number of 3500 assembied 
upon the public square, where they lis- 
tened to short addresses by the Governor 
and the State Superintendent. The scene 
brought to the mind of the writer a con- 
versation of two decades ago. Several 
Americans accompanied the Mayor of 
Berlin on a visit to the exercises in 
the Victoria Schule. On the way home 
he related how, the day before, he had 
visited schools in the company of the 
great Field Marshal Von Moltke, and 
how, at the close of the exercises, the 
aged general, in German fashion, clapped 
his hands upon his knees and exclaimed: 
‘‘’These boys are the hope of the Father- 
land; they will never allow its enemies to 
wrest from it one foot of territory.’’ As 
the review ended, the pupils waved hun- 
dreds of flags and all felt like exclaiming: 
“These pupils are the hope of our 
country; they will never let harm come 
to the land of the Stars and Stripes, the 
home of the brave and the free.’’ After 
the children had saluted the Governor, 
they made room for the citizens. Then 
the Shenango Valley Hospital, in all re- 
spects a model structure, was dedicated 
with appropriate exercises. 

On Thursday, April 12, the Shake 
speare sub-district school in the Twentieth 
Ward of Pittsburg was dedicated. The 
school, which ‘< built entirely of Ligonier 
granite from Westmoreland county, is 
situated in one of the most picturesque 
spots in the East End. The main en- 
trance, a huge stone archway, fronts on 
Shakespeare street. In the rear of the 
building is another beautiful entrance 
which leads in from Aurelia street. The 
building contains ten large rooms, includ- 
ing all the modern improvements and ap- 
pliances for heating, ventilating and for 
filtering the water used by the pupils and 
teachers. The floors were made of selected 
maple, and all the inside finish is in hard 
wood. It will indeed be difficult to find 
a rival to this building anywhere in the 
wide world. It is a monument to the 
wisdom and management of Dr. T. D. 
Davis and his colleagues on the Local 
Board. There was a time when Supt. 
Luckey found it necessary to defend the 
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Local Boards in the erection of suitable 
buildings. Now the people urge the 
erection of magnificent buildings—each 
ward striving to excel the other in pro- 
viding school facilities for its children. 

Pennsylvania has two metropolitan 
centres of population—one at the junction 
of the Schuylkill and the Delaware, and 
the other at the confluence of the Alle- 
gheny and the Monongahela. In the 
former centre has sprung up a University 
counting its buildings by tens, its instruc- 
tors by hundreds, its students by the 
thousand, and its endowment by the 
million. 

Pittsburgh and Allegheny have the 
basis for a similar University life, on Ob- 
servatory Hill and in connection with 
their Carnegie libraries. It is to be hoped 
that at no distant day the rich men in 
this thriving centre of population will 
realize this possibility, and that the edu- 
cational forces at the head-waters of the 
Ohio, embracing every interest from the 
Kindergarten to the high school and the 
college, including the schools of medicine 
and theology, will be welded together into 
a grand movement, resulting in a Univer- 
sity life that shall rival anything on the 
banks of the Delaware. 


— — — 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 





HE Public Schools and Religious Ed- 

ucation was recently the subject of the 
discourse by Rev. Dr. Henry Berkowitz, 
before the congregation Rodeph Shalom, 
in Philadelphia. He cited the fact from 
Jewish history that, as early as eighty 
years before the Christian era began, a 
sage of Judea, Simon ben Shetach, had 
set up the principle that popular educa- 
tion is the best strength of a nation. Be- 
ing a brother to the reigning Queen, Sa- 
lome Alexandra, and one of her chief 
councillors, he was enabled to carry out 
his doctrine, and established high schools 
in all the cities of the realm. 

By the year 65 of the Christian era this 
principle had gained such ground in Pal- 
estine that Joshua ben Gamala, the High 
Priest, expanded its application so as to 
provide schools in every village for youth 
from six years of age upwards, and make 
attendance a compulsory duty. ‘These 
enactments were nearly 2000 years ago. 
Since then public education has never 
ceased in Israel. But for the crushing 
spirit of medizevalism many of the prob- 
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lems of civilization would long since have 
been solved by this people. 

The intellectual snob cries out against 
what he calls ‘‘ the cheapening of knowl- 
edge,’’ protests that ‘‘a little learning is 
a dangerous thing,’’ and with other am- 
biguous platitudes would set up an aris- 
tocracy of the intellectual. One might 
expect such views in the atmosphere of 
despotic Russia, and yet they are not in- 
frequently heard in liberal America. The 
social snob patronizes private schools, 
pays the school tax grudgingly, and 
maintains that learning is not good for 
the lower classes; it makes them discon- 
tented. Public education is the only safe- 
guard of the age against arrant anarchism. 
The religious snob is another who in these 
days lifts up his voice against public educa- 
tion as propagated by our public schools. 

Dr. Berkowitz reviewed the history of 
the public schools. ‘They have been pro- 


vided to educate for citizenship. The | 


State owes to itself this duty, each citizen 
being a sovereign, the ballot his sceptre. 
The Jews are enthusiastically in favor of 
the public schools. 
everywhere prominent in these schools. 
The Israelites resent the charge that the 
schools are godless. ‘They feel that the 
public school is the grandest gift which 
America has given to mankind. Its hu- 
manizing, moralizing, uplifting influence 
is astounding. The commingling of all 
races, classes and creeds, by its friction, 
produces the highest manliness through 
American fair play. Practical religion is 
the outcome of the punctuality, industry, 
kindliness and other virtues fostered by 
the public schools. The enemy of the 
public school is the foe of the State. 





THE MODEST HERO. 





OT since the death of Henry Ward 

Beecher has Brooklyn had so grand 
and imposing a funéral as that of General 
H. W. Slocum, who bore such a distin- 
guished part in the thrilling drama of 
the Civil War. General Slocum was a 
simple man-of retiring life, although al- 
ways prominent in civil as well as mili- 
tary affairs; but the splendor of his war 
record made him one of the greatest of 
Brooklyn’s citizens and certainly the most 
noted of her soldiers. Consequently 
there was an imposing military funeral. 
The body of the General was carried with 
due military honors from his spacious but 
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plain mansion on Clinton avenue to the 
Church of the Messiah, and thence, after 
the religious services, to Greenwood 
Cemetery. The parade of soldiers and 
veterans after leaving the church passed 
the General’s house, marching to the 
music of adirge. A vast crowd thronged 
the streets, and everywhere along the line 
of march flags were displayed at half- 
mast or draped with mourning on the 
front of private houses. General O. O. 
Howard and staff were there to repre- 
sent the United States Army, and the 
members of General Slocum’s old staff 
were also present. There were, besides 
delegations from many organizations and 
corporations to which General Slocum 
belonged, committees from the Legisla- 
ture, and men prominent in every line of 
noble effort. 

Rev. Charles R. Baker read the Epis- 
copal service, and Rev. Dr. R. S. Storrs, 
the distinguished Congregational divine, 
preached the sermon. He spoke of the 
contrast between “‘ the great and brilliant 
General of armies, as our friend was for a 
series of years, and the quiet, unostenta- 
tious, always unassuming citizen and 
friend whom we have familiarly known. 
I remember,’’ he added, ‘‘to have beén 
much impressed by this one summer day 
nearly a year ago, when General Slocum, 
in one of the last conversations I had with 
him, did me the honor to ask and to urge 
me to give an address at Gettysburg at 
its approaching anniversary of the great 
and fateful battle there fought. The ad- 
dress was impossible, but the interview I 
gratefully recall. It seemed almost in- 
credible at the time that the modest, 
friendly and unassuming gentleman, who 
sat so quietly talking in my library, 
should be the great leader who, with 
forces suddenly diminished, had held the 
right of the national army with unflinch- 
ing steadiness to the perilous edge on 
that day; with whose fame the world re- 
sounds, who had recaptured positions al- 
ready torn from him by overwhelming 
numbers, and had contributed so grandly 
to the ultimate triumphant success. 

‘‘But so it was always when one met 
him on the street or any social or festive 
occasion. The glamour of a great past 
was upon him, yet beneath it he was 
simple as if unknown. He, who had 
fronted the grimmest and fiercest perils of 
war with an undisturbed pulse, and at 
whose command batteries had opened and 
armies had been launched on their victor- 
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ious and destroying way, was still our 
helpful neighbor and cordial friend. Yet 
even this contrast of past and present 
positions before men was not so remark- 
able as was that between the moral and 
personal qualities shown in the camp or 
amid the uproar of battle, and those ap- 
pearing in subsequent domestic and social 
life. 

‘*Men could harldly believe sometimes 
that the daring, energetic, invincible 
leader, fiercely aggressive, with flashing 
intuition and trained intelligence, and 
with an utterly unconquerable persistent 
courage, was the same man in whom what 
was gentle, gracious, playful, affectionate, 
came so constantly into view at home and 
in society; the grasp of whose hand was 
so cordially welcomed, whose eye was so 
kindly, whose voice had in it the musical 
pathos of such serene sympathy; who 
was so fond of children and friends, of 
books and of home; that one who had 
been stern and terrible on occasion should 
present himself to all who knew him in 
later life as among the most lovable and 
delightful of men. 

‘But the contrast was not real. It was 
only apparent. Always there are two 
aspects of a great character. Strength 
and beauty are joined in it, as sparkling 
fountains issue singing from rock recesses, 
as delicate blossoms charmingly appear on 
craggy cliffs.’’ 


EXHIBITION OF SCHOOL WORK. 








TO TEACHERS OF PENNSYLVANIA. 





HE Pennsylvania State Teachers’ As- 
sociation will meet in Media, July 3d, 

4th and 5th, 1894. The Executive Com- 
mittee of the Association has made ar- 
rangements for the holding of an exhibi- 
tion of school work. It is desirable to get 
the best work from the different sections 
of the State. 
schools excels in certain lines, it will be 
profitable to the other schools to have 
such work on exhibition. Exhibitions of 
school work are educational. While com- 
paratively few teachers take time to ex- 
amine all carefully, yet all that go 
through the exhibition building get some 
ideas which are germs to bear fruit in the 
entire community from which the teacher 
comes. Let there be a generous response, 
so as to make the Media meeting and ex- 
hibition the best in our history. 


If any school of system of | 
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The exhibit should comprise written 
work in primary, grammar, and high 
schools. Products from the Kindergar- 
ten, Manual Training, and Sloyd schools 
should be included. Class and special 
work in form and drawing, botany, lan- 
guage, geography, literature, history, 
reading, etc., can be shown. When cer- 
tain methods have produced great inter- 
est or excellent results, or when certain 
devices have helped teachers to overcome 
difficulties, it is profitable to the profes- 
sion to learn of these matters. 

Ungraded schools in Pennsylvania are 
making great strides in methods. The 
results are, in many cases, equal to the 
best work in graded schools. The Com- 
mittee desires that the exhibition shall 
include work from these schools. County 
Superintendents can urge the teachers in 
their best schools to send work. A room 
will be retained for the exhibition of un- 
graded school work. 

The rooms in the Media public schools 
will be fitted for the exhibition. Appli- 
cations for space should be made to the 
Chairman of the Local Committee, Prin- 
cipal Leon H. Watters, Media, Pa., giv- 
ing character and extent of work. Wall 
and table space will be provided. To 
secure uniformity in grade work, the 
terms, First Year, Second Year, etc., 
should be used. The work should be 
the product of the last school year. The 
Association will pay local expenses, such 
as carting from station, placing the ex- 
hibits, etc. The parties preparing the 
exhibits pay freight to and from Media. 
Exhibits should reach Media on or be- 
fore June 25th. 

Kindly write to some member of the 
following State Committee your intention 
to exhibit: Supt. Addison Jones, Chair- 
man, West Chester; Mrs. M. E. Van 
Wagonen, Forbes Avenue, Pittsburg; W. 
W. Rupert, Pottstown; Jos. F. Barton, 
Shippensburg; J. H. Shroy, Doylestown; 
J. F. C. Sickel, 637 N. goth St., Phila- 
delphia; C. S. Davis, Steelton; or E. L. 
Kemp, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Supt. A. G. C. Smith, chairman of the 
executive committee of the State Asso- 
ciation, has appointed the following local 
committees : 

Enrollment Committee.—Supt. Charles 
F. Foster, Chester City, chairman; Supt. 
R. F. Hoffecker, Norristown; Supt. Wil- 
liam H. Slotter, Doylestown; Miss Han- 
nah A. Sears, South Chester; Mrs. R. H. 
Verlenden, Darby; Miss Ellen Gilbert, 
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Wayne, and Miss Mary L. Dunn, Haver- 
ford. 

Exhibit Committee.—Leon H. Watters, 
Media, chairman; Supt. John I. Robb, 
of Bryn Mawr; Miss Elizabeth Lloyd, 
Langhorne; J. A. Clarke, Berwyn; Miss 
Mary P. McFarland, Marcus Hook; Miss 
Laura B. Smith, Chester, and Miss B. 
Emilie Groce, Lansdowne. 

Souvenir badges will be presented by 
the Delaware county teachers to each 
member of the State Association in at- 
tendance. The badge Committee is al- 
ready at work. It consists of Miss Louisa 
Stern, Haverford; Miss Celia A. Simp- 
son, Clifton Heights, and Prof. J. C. 
Hockenberry, of Chester. Let us have a 
grand meeting at Media, and the Asso- 
ciation on adjournment be transferred 
bodily to Asbury Park for the National 
Convention which will be in session dur- 
ing the following week. 


<< ——___—___ 


NEW SCIENCE HALL. 





HE Mary Thompson Science Hall of 
Westminster College, New Wilming- 
ton, Pa., was dedicated with appropriate 
exercises on Tuesday afternoon and even- 
ing of March6. The story of its erection 
is given by the Pittsburg Commercial 
Gazette in the following words: 

‘*S. R. Thompson, A. M., professor of 
physics in the college, and his wife, are 
the friends who have generously built and 
equipped Science Hall. A few years ago 
a daughter, an only child, died. The 
parents, desiring to erect some enduring 
memorial to their daughter, chose this 
means of doing it. They donated to the 
college $20,000 to be used in the erection 
and equipment of the building dedicated 
yesterday. A memorial stone bearing the 
words ‘‘The Mary Thompson Science 
Hall’’ is in the hands of the mechanics, 
and will ultimately be placed over the en- 
trance to the halk’ The donation lifted a 
heavy burden from the shoulders of the 
trustees, who were planning to provide 
this very thing for the College.’’ 

The new hall contains rooms for the 
museum, for the departments of physics, 
electricity and microscopy, and for prac- 
tical work in photography and in the 
manufacture of apparatus. Several years 
ago the trustees gave Prof. Thompson 
fifty dollars’ worth of tools and materials, 
and at the end of the year he and his 
students had supplied the laboratory with 
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apparatus which according to catalogue 
prices was worth over eleven hundred 
dollars. So far as the writer knows, there 
are in America but two machines for 
measuring the hourly growth of a plant. 
One of these is at Harvard, and the other is 
in the laboratory of Westminster College. 

During the dedication exercises Rev. 
Dr. W. S. Owens gave an interesting ac- 
count of the progress of the College in 
recent years; Prof Thompson described 
the plan and uses of the Hall; State Sup- 
erintendent N. C. Schaeffer discussed the 
mission of the Denominational College in 
Modern Education; and President Fergu- 
son read letters from distinguished 
alumni and friends of the institution. 
The audience went to their homes fully 
convinced that the principal educational 
institution of Lawrence county has en- 
tered upon an enlarged career of useful- 
ness and prosperity. 


— —<——_—$__—_—__— 


“FIAT” MONEY. 





‘THERE are people who seem to think 

that the government can create money 
or, as it is sometimes said, make ‘“‘ fiat ’’ 
money. ‘This is the form of a Latin verb, 
which means “let it be made,’’ or ‘‘let 
it be done,’’ and the word is used as 
though to command were the only thing 
needed. The folly is that of the boaster 
who ‘‘can call spirits from the vasty 
deep,’’ and it is properly answered in the 
reply, ‘‘ Why, so can I, and so can any 
man, but will they come when you do 
call them?’ 

The country once had sad experience 
of such money. During the Revolution- 
ary War the United States and the States, 
having no coin, and practically no credit, 
began issuing ‘‘fiat’’ paper money. This 
was issued in such quantities, and so 
depreciated in value, that it was a com- 
mon expression to speak of a thing hav- 
ing little value as being ‘‘ not worth a 
continental,’’ meaning a piece of Con- 
gressional paper money. Prices rose 
enormously; gold and silver disappeared 
from circulation. A barrel of flour cost 
$1575. John Adams paid $2000 for a suit 
ofclothes. Asan illustration of the value 
of ‘‘fiat’’ money, the following copy of 
an original bill of sale, made in Philadel- 
phia in the year 1781, will be read with 
interest : 

Cor. A.M.McLANE  Bo’t. of WM. NICOLL. 

8 ee eee $ 600.00 
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6% yds. Calico at $85 peryd .... 573.75 
6 yds. Chintz at $150 per yd . . 900.00 
4% vds. Moreen at $100 per yd. 450.00 
4 handkerchiefs at $100 . . . . 400.00 
8 yds. quality binding at $4 32.00 
1 skein ofsilk..... 10.00 
$2965.75 


If paid in specie, £18, Ios. 

That is, $2965.75 in “‘ fiat’? money was 
worth £18, 1os., ($92.50) if paid in gold 
coin. We cannot afford to cheapen our 
currency. 


—— 


NINETEENTH ARBOR DAY. 

HE two Arbor Days appointed by 

Governor Pattison resulted in the 
planting of many trees, the writing of 
many editorial paragraphs or more ex- 
tended articles, and in directing to the 
planting of trees the thought and conver- 
sation of many, both old and young. It 
may be of interest to speak of the day at 
the school nearest to us, and indeed it is 
that of which we know most at the pres- 
ent writing. 

The programme arranged for the Spring 
Arbor Day April 13th, was one of the 
best that have been given at the Lan- 
caster High School. Dr. J. T. Rothrock, 
late a professor in the University of 
Pennsylvania, and now State Commis- 
sioner of Forestry under the law passed 
at the last session of the Legislature, 
made an interesting address to the 
schools. He was followed by Dr. N. C. 
Schaeffer, who came from the ex- 
treme western part of the State to be 
present here. The two feet of snow that 
had fallen within the preceding three 
days were not favorable to tree-planting, 
but the pupils planted their hundred and 
twenty-five trees a few days later. The 
music, both vocal and instrumental, was 
greatly enjoyed by everybody. Prof. 
Thorbahn wrote an Arbor Day March 
especially for the occasion. Both or- 
chestra and chorus did their work well. 
The beautiful show of plants and flowers 
was from Mr. H. W. Schroyer’s green- 


houses. ‘The following is the programme 
of the day: 

Reading and prayer......... ev. J. T. Satchell. 
Chorus, “ “ The Monarch of the W ws - Sa Cherry. 
Cen. weet Come.” . wae te wee’ Folksong. 
Chorus, “The RS ee ae ee ese ee 6 Campana. 
Instrumental, overture, ‘‘ Poet and Peasant.”’.. . Suppe. 


High School Orchestra. 
Reading, “ Arbor Day Proclamation of Governor Robert 
Ki, Pattioon.” . . . ... Mary Rose. 
Chorus, ‘‘ Wandering in the May Time.” . Glover. 
Recitation, ‘‘ The Relief of Lucknow.”...... Lowell. 
Oliver J. Smith. 
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(The schools sing ‘ ‘The Campbells are Coming’’ and 
‘Auld Lang Sy ne.’ 
Instrumental, ‘ The Tower of London.” . 
Members of Orchestral School. 
Address by Dr. J. T. Rothrock, Commissioner of For- 
estry of the State of P ennsy lvania. 


. Geuman. 


Choris; ‘A Goring Goue.”.. ww wt Pinsutt. 
Chorus, ‘‘ Bid me Good-Bye.” ........0¢. Tosti. 
Recitation, ‘‘ The Song of the Camp.” ...... Taylor. 


Harold F. Diffenderffer. 

(During this Recitation Schools sing ‘‘ Annie Laurie.’’) 
Instrumental, Arbor Day March (i894). Carl Thorbahn. 
Members of Orchestral School. 

Address by Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction of Peunsy Ivania. 

Instrumental, Overture, ‘‘Oriental.”’...... Thomas. 
High School Orchestra. 

Chorus, with Double Quartette, ‘‘ The Swiss Girl”’ Linley. 

Chorus, ‘‘ In the Golden Eventide.”’....... Pinsuts, 

Chorus, ‘‘ The Good Shepherd”... ....... Barri. 

Doxology, ‘‘ Praise God from Whom All! Blessings Flow.”’ 


Chorus Singing by the Schools, under the direction of 
Prof. Carl Matz, Instructor in Vocal Music in the High 
Schools. 

High School Orchestra—First Violins, Benjamin A. 
McComsey, Donald G. McCaskey, Walter A. Miller and 
Howard W. Fry; Second Violins, Eugene A. Heim, F. 
A. Werkheiser and William P. Ostermayer; Violas, J 
S$. Thorbahn, Walter S. Mellinger and Harry C. Bolenius: 
Bass, Walter E Leonard; First Flutes, Arthur H. Ball 
and A. W. Bolenius; Second Flutes, Oliver J. Smith, B. 
F. Saylor and James F. Gable; Clarionets, Thos. Thor- 
bahn and Leon G. Dodge; Cornets, Lewis K. Knight 
and George W. Cornelius; Drum, George W. Leonard ; 
Piano, Fanny Thorbahn ; Leader, Prof. Carl Thorbahn, 
Instructor Instrumental Music in High Schools. 

In introducing the programme of the 
afternoon, Mr. J. P. McCaskey, the prin- 


cipal, spoke much as follows: 
REMARKS OF MR. McCASKEY. 


It was our purpose to plant a hundred and 
twenty-five trees to-day, but the event of the 
week has been the snow-storm. That grand 
storm deserves to take precedence even of 
Arbor Day, and the trees must wait until 
the Spring returns. We are well content to 
celebrate to-day indoors, when we consider 
that the necessity which compels it has af- 
forded a scene of such wondrous beauty as 
that of Wednesday morning last. Just be- 
low us, on the street, there rises a shapely 
tower which we think the finest thing in 
Lancaster; but on that morning there stood 
by it a vision of supernal beauty, that made 
one forget church and tower, in the grand 
elm, near a century old, weighed down in 
every long sweeping branch and gracefully 
pendent twig with its weight of fleecy snow. 
It stood a dream of loveliness. Not in the 
lapse of nearly fifty years that we have 
known and enjoyed it has it ever been so 
much ‘‘a thing of beauty.’’ Petrified in 
that perfect shapeliness and purity, its fame 
would soon be world-wide. He was a pub- 
lic benefactor who planted that elm-tree 
three generations ago. 

The work of tree-planting is going on in 
Lancaster as never before. Everywhere the 
trees have been planted in large numbers, 
without regard apparently to the item of 
cost or the wishes of those upon whose 
grounds they are placed, but with the single 
purpose to have them well planted. They 
don’t grow much, it is true, or show fre- 
quent signs of life in leafage, bud or blos- 
som. But bark and limb gone, and root and 
top cut away before planting, what better 
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result can be expected? Telegraph poles! 
Many of them were once noble trees; all are 
now unsightly ‘‘sticks!’’ But they have one 
good use, along with others, in the sugges- 
tion they give of the atmosphere of the forest 
from which they came, and the susurrus of 
the pines as the summer breeze swells and 
dies away among their branches. 

This Arbor Day will be memorable to us 
in the presence upon our programme of two 
distinguished names, those of Dr. N. C. 
Schaeffer and Dr. J. T. Rothrock. The for- 
mer is the executive head of the vast Com- 
mon School System of Pennsylvania, a man 
of broad scholarship, wise purpose and untir- 
ing energy, a worthy leader ofa million souls 
in the work of general education. Dr. Roth- 
rock is our State Commissioner of Forestry, 
a gentleman who is believed to be the best 
botanist and the most enthusiastic and effi- 
cient advocate of Forestry in Pennsylvania. 
He is equally at home in the woods, on the 
sea, in the town—a many-sided man, as mod- 
est as he is capable, to whom, if his life be 
prolonged, Pennsylvania will owe a debt of 
gratitude that will not be forgotten in many 
generations. I once heard it said of him by 
a friend who knew well his mastery of wood- 
craft: ‘‘Dr. Rothrock could take his bow 
and arrows and live in the woods like an 
Indian; and if he didn’t have them, he could 
make them, and then use them.’’ University 
professors of this sort are not found every- 
where. 

We have also with us two other strong 
men, but these we have seen before—Profes- 
sors Carl Matz and Carl Thorbahn. Some- 
body has said that ‘‘music is the fourth 
a want of our nature, the first three 

eing food, clothing, and shelter.’’ This 
want these masters can supply; and, to those 
who can and will receive, it is worth living 
in this High School, if for nothing else than 
to be truly in touch with the spirit of their 
work. 

We thank these four good men for the fine 
programme of our nineteenth Arbor Day. 


The following is a report of the Arbor 
Day remarks by Dr. J. T. Rothrock, 
Commissioner of Forestry in Pennsylva- 
nia’ 

DR. ROTHROCK ON ARBOR DAY. 


Less than three centuries ago, in the prov- 
idence of God, our ancestors fell heirs to a 
land which was not only well-watered and 
fertile, but well-wooded. It is fair to say 
that on the Eastern slope of the continent 
there was no second area equal in size to 
Pennsylvania, which possessed resources so 
varied and that bid fair to last so long. So 
rich was our inheritance that we felt we could 
never come to want or see the end of our re- 
sources. American extravagance has be- 
come a by-word among other nations, and 
Pennsylvania is in no respect behind others 
in the sisterhood of States. 
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But already, practically seventy-five per ' 
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cent. of our State is destitute of real forest 

rowth, and to meet the wants of a rapidly- 
increasing population we are now importing 
lumber. Not only this, but from about an 
eighth of the land which we have cleared 
we have so exhausted the fertility that it 
can no longer be made remunerative in ag- 
riculture. In at least one county of our 
State we have the word of the President 
Judge that the barren hillsides are being 
deserted by their population because they 
can no longer wring a living from the im- 
poverished lands. 

Thus far mankind has derived its food 
from the soil, or the water. In the State 
House of Massachusetts there hangs a fig- 
ure of a codfish, to indicate that from the 
sea that great Commonwealth derives a 
large part of its support. Our waters are 
practically barren, and our strength must 
come from the soil. I desire now to leave a 
question with the young people of Lancas- 
ter. It is this: If on the one hand, we 
double our population in about thirty years, 
and if, on the other hand, we continue to 
make so much of soil poorer every year, 
how will those who come after us obtain a 
living? Bear in mind, that when you ren- 
der the soil incapable of producing a crop, 
you cut off the head of the State. Thirty 
years and more ago our nation’s life was in 
danger. From the hillsides of Pennsylva- 
nia more than two hundred thousand brave 
men poured down to save the country, that 
your lives might be peaceful, happy and 
prosperous. I know you love the dear old 
flag around which so many of us rallied. I 
know that there is not a boy or girl before 
me but thinks the red, white and blue of 
‘‘Old Glory”’ are the very brightest and best 
colors that fly in the breeze of any land. Its 
ample folds mark the thousands of school 
houses where you are taught to become 
good men and women and patriotic citizens. 
But you are now called upon to save the 
State from wasting its strength and from 
becoming weak and poor, when it should be 
strong and rich. God never allowed a child 
to grow up to bea citizen without providing 
something for him or her to do for the pub- 
lic good. Every citizen should in some 
way aid in making every acre of the State 
as productive as it can be made. Of all 
things, a useless soul and a useless acre are 
the most useless. I call upon you young 
people here, who are thinking already what 
you will do when you grow up, to resolve 
that you will be patriots, and help make the 
land in which you live as near a paradise as 
you can. You will be wiser if you begin at 
once to do some good thing. Here is a 
chance. Every tree that is planted helps to 
save water for the uses of the people. It 
helps to restrain the floods which destroy 
life and property. It helps to keep the air 
in pure condition for you and your associ- 
ates. It helps to moderate the climate so 
that crops may grow and fruits mature. 

If then you plant a tree you increase the 
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wealth and strength of the Commonwealth, 
and at the same time you aid in busbanding 
its resources. Is not this a worthy work? 
But it is so smalla thing, you may say ! 
True, but life is made up of small things. 
How many really great things can any one 
do? The great acts of any man’s life are 
few. It is the multitude of small deeds 
which makes life important. 

Nebraska was once a!most a treeless area. 
Now it is a well-wooded state. This is al- 
most entirely due to the Arbor Day plant- 
ing which Secretary Morton started a score 
of years ago. His example has spread from 
state to state, until over almost the entire 
Union a day is set apart every year for the 
purpose of tree-planting. European coun- 
tries are taking up with the idea. It has 
spread to the isles of the ocean. If we ex- 
cept Christmas and Easter, there is probably 
no anniversary more widely celebrated than 
Arbor Day. Of course the date must vary 
with the country. In our Southern States, 
February 22d, the birthday of Washington, 
is often selected as Arbor Day. 

I desire especially to call attention here to 
a mistake too often made in connection with 
Arbor Day : this is the planting of foreign, 
instead of native trees. It is now well 
known that no foreign species except pos- 
sibly the Eastern plane-tree is so long lived 
as the cortimpeniiain native species. As 
between foreign and native trees, then, give 
the first place to our own species. In the 


country, as in smaller towns, nothing is 
better than our white oak, a native elm, or 


a sugar maple. Do not plant the silver 
maple. It is too weak to support its own 
enormous growth. It must be cut back. 
This opens the way for decay, and just when 
your tree should be in its prime it is in the 
stage of decay. 

Reforms mature slowly. See with what 
infinite persecution the Emancipation prob- 
lem was worked out! Before our land be- 
came in deed and in truth ‘‘the land of the 
free,’’ every hamlet received its baptism of 
blood and every citizen felt the drain upon 
his finances. 

The great Temperance reform has grown 
from contempt into respectability, and be- 
fore you young people are in the prime of 
life you will see under restraint the monster 
of Intemperance, which brings untold agony 
into thousands of homes. So it is with the 
Forestry problem. We are now passing 
from the period of destruction to the period 
of restoration. Hardly a State in the Union 
but is concerning itself with this great re- 
form. Pennsylvania has earned a first place 
as a pioneer in the movement. In my trav- 
els over the country I see on all sides the 
signs that a reformation is at hand. When 
I was a lad I never saw or heard of planting 
a tree in a school-yard. Now, in the remot- 
est parts of the State, I see growing in school 
yards the trees under whose ample branches 
the children of the next generation will play. 

A thriving sweet-gum tree, commemorat- 
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ing our first Arbor Day, stands upon these 
grounds, bearing the honored name of Elna- 
than Elisha Higbee, a late distinguished 
citizen of Lancaster. Let it perpetuate his 
name and his good deed for a hundred years 
as our first Arbor Day Superintendent. He 
was once a teacher in this school, and a no- 
ble portrait of the man hangs here always 
before you. Heit was who, as State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, began the 
great educational work of Arbor Day in 
Pennsylvania. In an eloquent address on 
‘* Arbor Day with the Children,” he inaugu- 
rated, April 16th, 1885, upon the spot where 
I now stand, the semi-annual observance of 
a day which is yet to take rank with the few 
important dates in our educational annals. 
And I am told, that on each recurring Ar- 
bor Day in Spring or Fall, this school re- 
members Dr. Higbee, and plants its hundred 
or more trees. 

To Governor Pattison, an honest man, 
belongs the honor of having at once approved 
the purpose of Dr. Higbee, and of having 
himself suggested the passage of a joint 
resolution by the Legislature, formally 
authorizing the appointment ofaday. This 
resolution was introduced into the Senate 
by Hon. A. D. Harlan, of my own county 
of Chester, who was chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, and into the House 
of Representatives by Hon. Leonard Rhone, 
of Centre county, both gentlemen being 
deeply interested in whatever pertains to 
scientific agriculture and the well-being of 
the State. The first Arbor Day proclama- 
tion was therefore issued by Governor 
Pattison, as also the tenth, which Has just 
been read in your hearing by one of the 
young ladies before me. Six of these 


‘annual proclamations have been issued by 


Gov. Robt, E. Pattison, the remaining four 
by Gov. Jas. A. Beaver, who is also an en- 
thusiastic lover of trees and advocate of all 
that Arbor Day implies. 

I look on the hopeful side of things. The 
world has constantly been, in the main, be- 
coming better fitted for the prosperity and 
comfort of men. It is the natural order of 
evolution. It is not too late to restore our 
forests on land where nothing but trees will 
grow. It is not too late to make our road- 
sides, our school-yards, our swamp land and 
our barren ridges eloquent witnesses of 
God’s willingness to help us beautify our 
living places, and perpetuate the prosperity 
of our Commonwealth. You may never 
command armies, or thrill a listening nation 
by your eloquence; but you may at least, 
each one of you, leave a thrifty, growing 
tree, or more than one, to show those who 
follow that you were unselfish enough to 
labor for the benefit of posterity that you 
may never see. You may, at least, exem- 
plify the noble justice of leaving the world 
in as good condition for the prosperity of 
your children as you found it for yourselves. 
All this you may do by simply planting a 
tree, which will grow while you sleep and 
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draw its strength and its long life and large 
usefulness from the sunshine and the storm, 
costing nothing, ‘‘harming no one, blessing 
every one and pleasing God.’’ Will you do 
it! 

Suppose each child in the State of Penn- 
sylvania between the ages of five and seven- 
teen years, plants a tree which grows to a 
mature size. Put these all together at fifteen 
feet apart, and you will have a forest of 
eleven and a half square miles. That means 
7360 acres of forest, good, productive forest! 
Each acre of such forest can, in the growing 
season, give back to the air about /ourfeen 
premmee ive hundred (14,500) ‘ons of water 
by evaporation or transpiration. In other 
words, as the result of ledtion one tree for 
each school child of to-day there might be 
distilled back into our air, from this eleven 
and more square miles of forest area each 

rowing season, more than one hundred mil- 

tons (106,720,000) fons of water. 

Now I want to ask you if you know what 
that water does up in the sky. It destroys 
the frost which kills your crops. That is, 
each one of you here who plants a long- 
lived tree of a kind that may grow to large 
Lat ge will, when it has grown to 
middle size, be placing away up there in the 
sky over seventy tons of water each year 
which is to help protect and produce the 
grain on which your grand-children will live. 
Indeed, it may be, you will find when you 
are done with earth that you have placed 
something in the sky of more importance 
still. You know that to ‘love your neigh- 
bor’’ is half of the Divine command. Will 
you plant a tree somewhere this year? 


Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction, spoke much 
as follows: 


DR. SCHAEFFER ON ARBOR DAY. 


In a forest not far from the University of 
Tiibingen stood an ancient oak tree that was 
known as ‘‘ Die Dicke Eiche.’’ From the 
size of its trunk it was supposed to be over 
a thousand years old. Salen its shade the 
early Germans may have gathered previous 
to their conversion to Christianity. Under 
its spreading branches the Druids may have 
initiated youths into the mysteries of their 
organization. Against its trunk Crusaders 
may have rested on their return from the 
Holy Land. The tree certainly witnessed 
the outbreak of the Reformation, and the 
cruel scenes of the Thirty Years’ War, that 
resulted in the peace of Westphalia and led 
to religious toleration in the Fatherland. It 
survived the bloody wars of Frederick the 
Great, the terrors of the French Revolution, 
and all the vicissitudes of history from the 
rise of Napoleon Bonaparte to the final fall 
of his dynasty in the Franco-Prussian War. 
When at last a mighty storm blew it over, 
the forester to whose circuit it belonged is 
said to have shed tears ; and crowds of stu- 
dents and peasants visited the spot where 








the giant oak lay stretched upon mother 
Earth. The remarks that were made, and 
the poems that were written, served to show 
how the affections of the heart and the asso- 
ciations of other days may cluster about a 
tree. 

It is, indeed, difficult to conceive of any 
object better adapted to carry the associa- 
tions of school days than a class tree. It 
will continue to grow upon the spot where 
it was planted, whilst those who planted it 
are scattered over the globe in the pursuit 
of fortune or in the struggle for existence. 
As it grows in size and spreads its branches, 
those who named it may be growing in 
fame and affluence; but they come back to 
repose under its shade, and to think of 
earlier and happier days in which the future 
was radiant with hope, and the heart had 
not been soured by disappointment. The 
houses in which our childhood was spent, 
have been modified according to the fashions 
of the day; the carpets and the furniture 
have been renewed; but the trees under 
which we played have been spared, and the 
ground upon which they stand is hallowed 
by memories of the innocent sports of child- 
hood and by the recollection of joys which 
seem like a bit of heaven to earth vouch- 
safed. The animals, in imitation of which 
we skipped and gamboled, went on all fours; 
but the trees, with their crowns pointing 
skywards, were like the Gothic arches in 
the village church, and resembled the wor- 
shipers with their faces directed towards 
heaven. 

Sentiment, however, is not the only 
motive that should impel us to plant trees 
on Arbor Day. How many people in Lan- 
caster city depend upon the industries 
whose principal raw material is wood? Car- 
riage factories in this city sell, we are told, 
from fifty to one hundred buggies per week. 
Over five hundred families, it is claimed, 
gain their subsistence from the carriage 
factories, the planing mills, and the other 
industries that turn upon wood-work. The 
hickory east of the Alleghanies is said to be 
better fitted for spokes and wheels than the 
growth of other regions. If this claim is 
founded on fact, it will at no distant day be 
a serious question whence some of our in- 
dustries shall obtain the wood that is needed 
to keep them in operation. 

At the close of the war our forests of 
hemlock in Pennsylvania appeared to be in- 
exhaustible. The largest tanneries in the 
world grew up in the northern tier of coun- 
ties. Raw hides are now imported from 
South America and Australia, the supply 
from our Western prairies being insufficient. 
The tanners of to-day gather their bark 
from a territory more extensive than the 
whole of Bradford county—in fact, equal in 
area to three of our smaller counties. The 
magnificent specimens of hemlock trees— 
some of them at least—which supply the 
bark for these tanneries, may have been 
saplings when Columbus erected the cru- 
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cifix in the New World. Certain it is that 
the conditions are wanting for the repro- 
duction of these hemlock forests. Where is 
salvation to be found for our large tan- 
neries? The experiments in France and 
Germany show that new forests of oak can 
be reproduced, and a fair crop of bark ob- 
tained once in ten to thirteen years. 

In the Province of Ontario a text-book on 
agriculture, approved by the Minister of 
Education, has been introduced into the 
public schools. The last chapter treats of 
the cultivation of forest trees for shade, or- 
nament, and protection. The principal uses 
of forests are specified. 

1. They are sources of timber, lumber and 
fuel. 

2. They modify the climate during the 
heat of summer by making the days cooler 
and the nights warmer ; retard the evapora- 
tion of water from the soil, and, without in- 
creasing the aggregate rainfall, cause its 
more even distribution throughout the 
year. 

3. They affect the salubrity of climate 
not only by causing a more even tempera- 
ture and a more even rainfall, but also by 
absorbing carbonic acid gas and exhaling 
oxygen during the hours of daylight. 

4. The presence of forests influences the 
steadiness of the flow of water in streams 
and rivers, thus tending to prevent destruct- 
ive floods and spring freshets. 

5. In cold climates forests are of immense 
service as a protection against cold winds, 
which freeze out winter crops in cold places 
and cause snow to accumulate in drifts in 
the highway. 

One word, in conclusion, as to the plant- 
ing of trees. An Italian proverb says, 
‘Where the sun cannot enter, the doctor 
must.’’ Trees should not be planted too 
thickly or too near our dwellings and our 
school-houses. The trees on a part of our 
large College Campus have destroyed the 
grass by excluding the rays of the sun. It 
is a lesson that should be taken to heart in 
planting trees upon the beautifully located 
grounds of the Theological Seminary, which 
1s now nearing completion in the vicinity of 
the College, and upon the public school 
grounds throughout the Commonwealth. 


The editor of the Lancaster Mew /ra, 
who always enjoys these Arbor Day pro- 
grammes, says: 


In speaking of the proceedings consequent 
upon the celebration of Arbor Day at the 
High School on last Friday, the following 
paragraph was used by the reporter: ‘‘If a 
thousand of the best people in Lancaster 
could have heard this programme they 
would know more about our High School 
and its value as a factor in the better life of 
our city.’’ It isa thousand pities that the 
thousand people spoken of were not present. 
If they had been, we believe they would 
have seen and heard that which would have 
given them new views concerning this, the 
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highest exemplification of the free-school 
system among us. 

We do not propose to speak in detail of 
what was said and done on that occasion. 
All this has already been done in our local 
columns, but we cannot resist the tempta- 
tion of adding a few additional words of 
commendation. The exercises of Arbor 
Day in this school serve to bring out one 
feature of the work done here which is never 
fully seen at any other time. We allude to 
the musical side of the school curriculum. 
This, as is well known, embraces both vocal 
and instrumental music. The latter must 
be exact and scientific ; the former, from the 
necessities of the case, and from the limited 
time given to it, not so much so, Rut the 
result, nevertheless, seems to be most satis- 
factory. ‘The foundation at least is laid, and 
that, perhaps, is all we havea right to ex- 
pect under the circumstances, “he system 
pursued may not turn out Pattis and Jenny 
Linds, but the numerous selections rendered 
on Friday were not only niost acceptable, but 
of a high order of excellence. We have more 
than once gone to the Fulton Opera House 
to listen to the rendition of a Lish-eelend 
musical programme which was far less sat- 
isfactory than the free concert offered by the 
pupils of the High Schools to our citizens 
without money and without price. 

‘“ ARBOR DAY IN LANCASTER.”’ 

We take from the West Chester Local 
News of April 16 the following note from 
Dr. J. T. Rothrock to the editor of that 
live newspaper: 

Editor News: Rain or shine in Lancaster 
they have a successful Arbor Day. If the 
tree-planting cannot be done on the day ap- 
pointed by the Governor, because of exces- 
sive inclemency of the weather, it is done 
just the same on the first suitable day after- 
ward. The one hundred or more trees are 
bought by the Boys’ High School, and they 
plant them. This they have done nineteen 
times. There is something inspiring in the 
thought—two thousand and more trees 
planted in all, if we have caught the idea 
correctly, by the Lancaster High School. 
The day is a red-letter day in Lancaster’s 
calendar. It is made memorable for a whole 
year, and finally lost sight of only because 
the one which follows is likely to beas good 
or better than the previous one. It is likea 
real old world jubilee among the boys and 
girls. There is music in which the whole 
school may join, and does, and an orchestra 
which under the splendid direction of its 
leader makes you feel the exceeding power 
ofharmony. Recitation and music are com- 
bined with such effect that the hardiest sin- 
ner present can scarcely keep the tears out of 
his eyes, as he wishes he was a boy again 
and had to begin life with the young people 
there. How much better he would and 
how much more of worth to the world he 
could do! Yes, the school gets out of the 
day all there is in it, not only tree-planting, 
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but a royal good time. And as the writer 
remembers the glorious march composed by 
Prof. Carl Thorbahn for the occasion, the 
chorus and the orchestra led by Prof. Carl 
Matz, the inspiring words of Profs. Schaeffer 
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and McCaskey, he comes home rejoicing 
that he was there to make new resolves for 
better work the coming year, and thanking 
the young people for the fresh, full hope he 
received in Lancaster. j. 
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DEPARTMENT PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, } 
HARRISBURG, May, 1894. 
NEW blank form for the Annual Dis- 
trict Reports will be mailed from the 
Department of Public Instruction to the 
Secretaries of the several school boards. 
Under the head of ‘‘ Expenditures”’ it will 
be observed that two additional items are 
called for, namely, ‘‘School text-books”’ 
and ‘‘School supplies other than text-books, 
etc.”’ The attention of Superintendents is 
called to this fact in order that they may 
return for correction to the proper officers, 
any report that has not been made on the new 
blank. 

Superintendents will please note this 
change and see that no Annual District Re- 
port is forwarded to this Department which 
does not conform strictly to the requirements 
indicated in the prescribed form. 

Superintendents will carefully verify the 
reports and itemize both the receipts and 
expenditures by placing the several items 
in the ‘‘ Superintendent’s Column,’’ accord- 
ing to the directions given on the opposite 
page, and see that items and totals are cor- 
rect in all cases. Trouble and delay can be 
avoided by carefully observing the directions 
given. 


— 


NORMAL SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS. 


THE annual examinations of the several 
State Normal Schools will be held this year 
as follows : 

June gth, 2 p. m. 

West Chester.—Principal Geo. M. D. Eck- 
els, and Superintendents Wm. H. Slotter 
and John I. Robb. 

June 11th, 9 a. m. 

Ediboro.—Principal E. O. Lyte, and Su- 
perintendents John F. Bigler and H. C. 
Missimer. 

Mansfield.—Principal C. L. Ehrenfeld, and 
Superintendents F. B. Mylert and Asa S. 
Keeler. 

Kutztown.—Principal James Eldon, and 
Superintendents G. W. Weiss and F. D. 
Raub. 

June 13th, ga. m. 

Slippery Rock.—Principal M. G. Benedict, 
and Superintendents N. C. McCollough and 
George J. Luckey. 

June 18th, 9 a.m. 


Bloomsburg.—Principal D. J. Waller, and | 
| tions were discussed. 


Superintendents Joseph M. Arnold and C. 
D. Oberdorf. 


East Stroudsburg.—Principal George M. | 





Philips, Superintendents T. B. Harrison and 
George W. Phillips. 

Millersville.—Principal A. F. Maltby, and 
Superintendents D. H. Gardner and R. K. 
Buehrle. 

June 20th, 9 a. m. 

Lock Haven.—Principal J. P. Welsh, and 
Superintendents B. C. Youngman and Miss 
Anna Bodler. 

Shippensburg.—Principal Geo. P. Bible, 
and Superintendents W. F. Zumbro and C. 
J. Potts. 

California.—Principal A. J. Davis, and 
Superintendents J. M. Berkey and B. E. 
Tombaugh. 

June 26th, 2 p. m. 

Indiana.—Principal Geo. B. Hancher, and 
Superintendents J. W. Leech and W. M. 
Jackson. 

Clarion.—Principal S. H. Albro, Superin- 
tendents H. M. Putnam and J. M. Hughes. 


——_— 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 





East St. Clair 


BEDFORD.—Supt. Potts: 
has let the contract for a new house in the 


Acker district. The educational meeting 
held at Everett was a grand meeting. Dr. 
N. C. Schaeffer spoke on Friday evening and 
Saturday morning. The schools are closing 
and we feel that a successful term of work 
has been done. Many teachers pass from 
the school room to become students else- 
where. The different State Normals will be 
largely attended. 

BERKS—Supt. Zechman: Three local in- 
stitutes were held during the month at Boy- 
ertown, Gibraltar and Albany, respectively. 
The two former were very well attended. 
We held fifteen local institutes this term. 

BLAIR—Supt. Wertz: Most of the schools 
in the rural districts have closed with grati- 
fying results. Some of our teachers have 
gone to State Normal Schools, and many 
others will follow this laudable example at 
the expiration of their school terms. The 
directors of Antis township are to be com- 
plimented on their good juc gment displayed 
in remodeling the school-house at Elizabeth 
Furnace. It has been made practically a 


| new house at a nominal cost. 


CAMERON—Supt. Herrick: Local insti- 


| tutes were held in Sterling Run and Castle 


Garden. These meetings were well attended 
by patrons and teachers. Interesting ques- 


CHESTER—Supt. Walton: Our schools are 
improving in their English. The written 
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expression of the child’s thought in all 
grades can now be inspected in over half of 
our schools. An abundance of mechanical 
composition work is done in nearly all the 
schools. The school library at Franklin in 
West Nantmeal township is one of the larg- 
est and best in the county. Directors are 
beginning to see that ten dollars per year 
for each school, wisely expended in books, 
is an investment for posterity. 
CLARION—Supt. Beer: During the month 
nine examinations for graduates in the com- 
mon school course were held; fifty-six ele- 
mentary school diplomas were granted. 
During the present term I visited two hun- 
dred and thirty-nine schools. 
CLEARFIELD—Supt. Youngman: Eight 
local institutes were held during the winter. 
The interest in these meetings is well sus- 
tained. A number of our leading teachers 
are taking steps toward opening summer 
schools in favorable parts of the county. 
The text-book question is giving them much 
trouble. Schools are rapidly closing for a 
six months’ vacation, in which to digest and 
assimilate the knowledge gained from books 
and teachers during the winter. 
CLINTON—Supt. Snyder: Two local insti- 
tutes were held, one at Wayne, the other at 
Charlton. Both were well attended, and 
considerable interest was manifest. Several 


evening entertainments have been given by 
the schools of Beech Creek for the purpose 
of raising money to start a library. They 


have been well patronized. The schools 
pans have closed, and the work done 
as, on the whole, been creditable. 

FRANKLIN—Supt. Zumbro: Our county 
lost the services of an excellent teacher in 
the death of Miss Bertha Kate Rhodes, of 
Antrim district. Miss Rhodes was an en- 
thusiastic, energetic and progressive teacher, 
a graduate of the C. V. S. N. S., and a most 
exemplary young lady; her death is 
mourned by all who knew her. The schools 
of the county, outside the boroughs, are 
nearly all closed. The term has been a good 
one, the work of the year being generally 
satisfactory. 

GREENE—Supt. Stewart: An unusually 
large number of teachers will attend school 
this summer. Many have gone to State 
Normals. The colleges at Waynesburg and 
Jefferson report increased attendance; and 
there will schools for advanced pupils 
and teachers at Carmichaels, Taylortown, 
Jacksonville, Clarkville, Hamilton's School- 
house, and the Joint Schoolhouse—all to be 
taught by teachers of skill and experience, 
and each having the prospect of a large at- 
tendance. 

INDIANA—Supt. Hammers: The course 
of study for the ungraded schools of the 
county 1s going into use rapidly. The ver- 
dict of our best and most progressive teach- 
ers is that it insures a higher percentage of 
attendance, more and better work on the 
part of pupils, and that it disposes entirely 
of the vexed question, ‘‘neglected branches.”’ 
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During the month examinations have been 
held in different parts of the county for 
— who have completed the course. 

he work submitted by pupils for this pur- 
pose compares favorably with that of ap- 
plicants for provisional certificates, itself a 
potent argument in favor of a graded course. 

JUNIATA—Supt. Marshall: The district 
schools are closed. During the last school 
month the attendance was seriously affected 
by the wide-spread prevalence of measles. 
The work done has been satisfactory. We 
have many excellent teachers, earnest, 
honest workers, who have done nobly. Ifa 
teacher fails, either wholly or in part, after 
being supported by the various agencies 
necessary for a successful school, we are 
certainly rnnning too great a risk to employ 
that teacher again. Two well attended and 
successful local institutes were held during 
the month. The one held at “ast Salem 
was characterized by lively, interesting and 
instructive discussions. Dr. M. G. Brum- 
baugh addressed the meeting Saturday 
afternoon, and in the evening lectured on 
‘‘ Education and the Community.’’ As the 
institute held at Johnstown was so near the 
close of the term, the teachers deserve great 
praise for the lively interest they manifested. 
Although institutes were held at points con- 
venient for all teachers in the county, some 
failed to avail themselves of the advantages. 

LEBANON—Supt. Snoke: With a few ex- 
ceptions all our schools have closed, and the 
work of another term has become history. 
Upon the whole, commendable progress has 
been made. A class of six was graduated 
from the Myerstown high school. The 
members of the class acquitted themselves 
creditably. 

LEHIGH—Supt. Rupp: During the month 
we lost two of our directors by death. Mr. 
Levi Werley, of Weisenburg, was stricken 
down by paralysis and died suddenly. Mr. 
Jonas Wetzel, the Secretary of Upper Mil- 
ford, fell a victim to that dread scourge of 
our climate, consumption. His illness dated 
from the beginning of November. Many of 
our schools closed with the end of this month 
(March). 

Lycominc—Supt. Becht: Examinations 
for common school diplomas were held, 
March 17th, in different parts of the county. 
The questions were prepared by the Super- 
intendent, sealed, and sent to the appointed 
examiner to be opened on the morning of 
the examination in the presence of the 
teacher and class assembled. The papers 
and grades were examined by a committee 
of the Teachers’ Exchange. As a result 
forty diplomas were awarded, Four district 
institutes were held during the month, and 
all were very well attended. 

MIFFLIN—Supt. Cooper: Most of the 
schools in the country districts have closed. 
Longer terms, good, conscientious school 
officers, and practical teachers well paid, 
are the chief essentials to the success of our 
schools. Too many persons are ambitious 
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to enter the profession of teaching at too 
young an age; others have long since 
reached ‘‘the dead line’’ and would benefit 
the public by retiring from the work. 

NORTHAMPTON—Supt. Hoch: Our schools, 
with few exceptions, were kept open on 
Washington’s Birthday and Good Friday; 
in many of them the former was observed 
by appropriate exercises. Our six-month 
schools have closed. I hope that all our 
teachers who can possibly do so will spend 
their vacation at one or other of our Normal 
Schools. 

NORTHUMBERLAND—Supt. Shipman: The 
local institute held at Montandon was well 
attended by the teachers of Chillisquaque 
and Point townships, but not so well by the 
teachers of Delaware, Lewis and Turbot 
townships. A large audience was present 
in the church at every afternoon and evening 
session. Supts. Johnson, of Union county, 
and Goho, of Milton, were present and did 
good service. All teachers present came 
prepared to do the work assigned them. 
During the month of March I made fifty- 
eight visits among the schools of the rural 
districts, most of which close about the end 
of March. The attendance of the last two 
or three weeks of the term averages from 
one-third to one-half of the whole number 
enrolled. The numerous changes of resi- 
dence about April 1st greatly affect the at- 
tendance. I believe it would be better to 
begin the six-month terms earlier, and thus 
bring the schools to a close about the mid- 
dle of March. 

PoTTER—Supt. Bodler: A local institute 
was held at Ulysses. It was the best of its 
kind held during the year, and the teachers 
of the vicinity are deserving of credit for 
their efforts. There were present some of 
Tioga county’s successful teachers, whom 
we gladly welcomed, especially since they 
readily took part in discussions and debate. 
An institute was also held at Costello, but 
the invitation was received by the Superin- 
tendent too late toattend. The contract for 
building a schoolhouse at Cross Forks, 
Stewardson township, has been let; it is to 
be a four-room building, two stories high. 

SCHUYLKILL—Supt. Weiss : I held a very 
successful local institute at Leib, in Eldred 
township, February oth and roth. The 
large church was filled to overflowing, and 
many were turned away for want of room. 
Dr. J. N. Kieffer delivered the address of 
welcome, and Dr. A. R. Horne and Supt. 
Henry Houck made the evening lectures, 
and favored the institute with day instruc- 
tion. The teachers themselves did excellent 
work by entertaining the institute with ad- 
dresses, essays — 4 class drills. Local 
talent furnished good music. The exhibits 
of school work reflected credit on teachers 
and pupils. The people were much inter- 
ested in the meeting, and in spite of the 
almost impassable condition of the roads, 
many traveled for miles to attend the day 
and evening sessions. On February 16th 
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and 17th, a successful local institute was 
held in Valley View, Hegins Township. 
The weather was intensely cold, the lela 
ing excellent, and for miles around the 
people flocked together to be entertained 
and instructed—and they were not dis- 
appointed. Prof. A. C. Rothermel and 
Supt. Henry Houck were the evening lec- 
turers, and also did efficient work as day 
instructors. The special drills by pupils 
and teachers of Valley View and Hegins- 
ville, in connection with the evening exer- 
cises, were enthusiastically received by the 
audience. Good music was furnished by 
local talent. Teachers of the county and 
directors favored the institute with ad- 
dresses, recitations and class drills. The 
exhibits of school work were creditable 
alike to pupils and teachers. On Saturday 
evening, on account of the large concourse 
of people, the institute had to be divided. 
Two rooms were filled to overflowing ; and 
Supt. Houck had to address both audiences. 
The people of Ringtown and the three 
Unions were out in large numbers to attend 
the Ringtown institute, February 23d and 
24th. The citizens manifested unusual in- 
terest, and notwithstanding the very cold 
weather people traveled several miles to be 
present day and evening. Supt. Houck 
and Prof. H. C. Krebs were the evening 
lecturers, who also, with Prof. S. F. Krebs, 
assisted as day instructors. Teachers, 
directors and citizens of the county aided us 
by giving class drills, reading essays, and 
delivering addresses. The large hall failed 
to accommodate the people, and hundreds 
had to be turned away. The exhibits of 
school work were fine. On March 2d and 
3d, a very good institute was held at Or- 
wigsburg. The roads were bad, yet people 
came from miles around, and hundreds 
failed to gain admittance to the spacious 
hall. The special drills by pupils and 
teachers of Orwigsburg were very entertain- 
ing. Supt. Houck and Prof. A. C. Roth- 
ermel delivered the evening lectures, and 
also did excellent work as day instructors. 
Supt. Houck, in his lecture of Saturday 
evening, held the vast audience interested 
to the close, and all were anxious to have 
him continue. Teachers, citizens and di- 
rectors took an active part in the meeting, 
favoring the audience with addresses, reci- 
tations, essays and class drills. The school 
exhibits were fine, as was the music ren- 
dered by local talent. 

SNYDER—Supt. Bowersox: Nearly all the 
township schools close in March. Many 
closed with commendable exercises, such as 
exhibitions, musical entertainments, etc. 
All these meetings were well attended by 
the citizens; only one feature, not entirely 
praiseworthy, crept into some of these exer- 
cises, namely, the ‘‘darkey performance,”’ 
long since relegated to the past. It is to be 
hoped that our patrons will demand from 
their teachers and pupils such exercises as 
shall stimulate the literary power rather 
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than excite a desire for low-grade amuse- 
ment. 

SULLIVAN—Supt. Meylert: I find in my 
visits to the schools that very few of our 
districts have complied with the recent law 
relating to out-houses. I intend soon to is- 
sue a circular letter to all the school boards 
in the county upon the subject. 

SUSQUEHANNA—Supt. Gillett: For the 
first time in the history of this county there 
will be but few, if any, summer schools. In 
many districts the old custom will be aban- 
doned with much reluctance; but it is hoped 
and believed that the advantages of a con- 
tinuous term will be so evident as to secure 
the hearty approval of all. 

VENANGO—Supt. Bigler: The directors 
of Allegheny township built a fine school- 
house last fall and are holding the first term 
of school in it this year. They have well- 
equipped houses, every school-room in the 
district having been papered this year, In 
many respects they afford a good example 
for other townships to follow. 

WARREN—Supt. Putnam: A local meeting 
of teachers was held each Saturday during 
the month. The attendance and interest 
were much better than was the case at the 
same places last year. The meetings were 
crowded at every session and all took an ac- 
tive part. Evening sessions were held at 
Shefheld and Garland. At Springfield a 
debate furnished considerable attraction. 


Pupils of the schools in each place took part 


in the way of recitations, etc. At Sugar 
Grove the teachers of the Sugar Grove Sem- 
inary joined with the public school teachers 
in rendering a very entertaining programme. 
At the meeting in Clarendon the directors 
were out in force and by timely remarks 
contributed to the success of the meeting. 
In February local institutes were held at 
Columbus, Goodwill Hill, Scandia and Rus- 
sell. The teachers of the several localities 
manifested a lively interest in the work. 
The patrons and pupils attended in large 
numbers and the educational sentiment in 
each locality was successfully aroused. 
These meetings are especially valuable in 
awakening the public interest and leading 
the people to take an active part in the dis- 
cussion of school questions. The new laws 
and decisions were explained and many 
present-day topics discussed. 

WAYNE—Supt. Kennedy: The new school- 
house at Gouldsboro Station is one of the 
finest buildings in the county. It contains 
two rooms besides the basement, and will 
accommodate one hundred pupils. It is 
heated by a furnace and is well ventilated. 
Two new school-houses were built in Buck- 
ingham township during the year and are 
now in use. Ten local institutes were held 
during the winter. 

WESTMORELAND—Supt. Ulerich: During 
this month a very successful institute was 
held under the auspices of the ‘‘ Principals’ 
Round Table of Westmoreland.’’ It was held 
in the chapel of the Greensburg Seminary 
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and was attended by many of the teachers 
from the adjoining boroughs and townships. 
Interesting and profitable addresses were 
made by many of the Principals and teachers. 

BRIsToL—Supt. Booz: Twenty-two books 
have been added to the library; among them 
Quick’s Educational Reformers, Painter’s 
History of Education, Greenwood’s Princi- 
ples of Education Applied, De Guimp’s Pes- 
talozzi and his Work, Herbart’s Science of 
Education and Dr. Rice’s Public School 
System of the United States, 

HAZLETON—Supt. Harman: The Schu- 
mann Lady Quartet of Chicago, assisted by 
Miss Jennie D. Shoemaker, an accomplished 
Delsartean, recently closed a series sce 
concerts and entertainments given under the 
auspices of the high school. They were 
greeted by a large and appreciative audi- 
ence, and they fully sustained their high 
reputation. The high school has now suffi- 
cient funds to make the last payment on 
the handsome Sohmer piano, purchased a 
few months ago. Their next object is the 
increase of the library fund. 

HAzLE Twpe. (Luzerne Co.)—Supt. Mul- 
hall: Sickness among the pupils interfered 
with our attendance this month. Among 
the many helpful factors in advancing the 
cause of education, there is none, I think, 
more important than good, live district in- 
stitutes. In this respect we have been emi- 
nently successful. Our programme has 
been practical, the teachers as a rule have 
shown commendable promptness in entering 
into all discussions touching the progress 
and welfare of our schools; and the benefits 
thus derived from the experiences and opin- 
ions of each other have had an elevating in- 
fluence upon the whole corps. 

HUNTINGDON—Supt. Benson: On the 17th 
of March we held a borough institute which 
brought together fifty teachers from this 
county, with a few from Bedford and Blair. 
All told, about seventy-five teachers were 
present, some having come a distance of 
fifty miles by rail. On the evening of the 
16th Dr. N. C. Schaeffer lectured for us on 
‘“The Value of Childhood.’’ Dr. Eckels, of 
Shippensburg, and Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh, 
of Huntingdon, followed with short inter- 
esting talks. The chapel of the Juniata 
College was crowded with an appreciative 
audience, and all returned home highly 
pleased. The institute which followed on 
Saturday was well patronized. The high 
school room was filled during both sessions 
and many excellent discussions given on 
important school topics. 

NANTICOKE—Supt. Miller: An interest- 
ing institute was held in our High School 
room, commencing Friday evening, March 
2d, and closing Saturday afternoon. On 
Friday evening, Dr. Schaeffer delivered a 
lecture on ‘‘ The Value of Childhood,”’ be- 
fore a large and interested audience. On 
Saturday, the teachers were addressed by 
Dr. Schaeffer, Profs. Wm. Noetling, Geo. 
P. Bible, and W. H. Detwiler, and Supts. Jas. 
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M. Coughlin, Irving A. Heikes and J. A. 
Dewey. 

NEw CASTLE—Supt. Shearer: Our schools 
continue much crowded, there being 500 
more pupils in attendance than during the 
same month last year. The Board is con- 
sidering the advisability of building two 
new houses. The 22d of February was ob- 
served by appropriate exercises. While at 
first some may not have agreed with the 
State Superintendent’s recommendation, 
surely none who have tried celebrating the 
day by appropriate exercises would ever 
wish to do otherwise. In this way I believe 
much can be done to develop patriotism. 
The following list of subjects taken from the 
High School programme, will give a general 
idea of the rest: ‘‘The American Flag ;’’ 
‘*What is a Minority?’’ ‘* Washington’s 
Character ;’’ ‘‘ Washington as a General— 
as a Statesman ;’’ ‘‘Lincoln at Gettysburg ;’’ 
‘* Statesmen of the Day ;’’ ‘‘ What Women 
Have Done ; ‘‘The Little Hatchet ;”’ 
“ Washington's Boyhood ;’’ ‘‘ Great Events 
of History :’’ ‘‘ Anecdotes of Washington ;’’ 
‘* Washington’s Farewell Address.”’ 

SHAMOKIN—Supt. Harpel : Miss Richard- 
son, of New York, spent several days with 
us, inspecting our work in drawing and 
giving instruction before our Teachers’ 
Institute. The evening schools have closed. 
The year’s work we think successful, but 
it is to be regretted that more of our boys do 


not take advantage of these schools. 


SuNBuRY—Supt. Oberdorf: School work 
is moving smoothly and pleasantly. The 
increased attendance and better class work, 
since the adoption of the new rule by the 
the Board abolishing final examinations, is 
proof of the fact that it was a movement in 
the right direction. Pupils who were for- 
merly irregular in attendance and inclined 
to play truant, are among the most regular 
now, knowing that an average of less than 
go per cent., unless caused by sickness or 
contagious disease in the family, will sub- 
ject them to an examination. Teachers 
are also more careful in marking pupils, 
and parents are thus furnished with a more 
correct statement of the work done by their 
children. Our School Board did not make 
vaccination compulsory in order to remain 
in school, as a borough ordinance passed 
last August requires all residents to be 
vaccinated within six months. They did, 
however, urgently request parents to see 
that all school children were properly 
vaccinated, and but few now in our schools 
have failed to attend to that duty, probably, 
not 5 per cent. of all the pupils of the bor-" 
ough. Our school term will end June 7th. 

TITUSVILLE—Supt. Crawford : Two of our 
primary teachers have been granted leave 
of absence to attend Normal Schools. Miss 
Maud E. Porchall goes to New Britain, 
Conn., and Miss Mabel Cram to the Cook 
County Normal. We expect to be much 
benefited by their study, as they are both 
enthusiastic teachers. 
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EDINBORO’ NORMAL SCHOOL, 


DECISION AS TO ELECTION OF TRUSTEES OF 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS, 


tN following opinion of the Hon. Chas. 
H. Noyes, Presiding Judge in the 37th 
Judicial District, May Term, 1893, in the 
Court of Common Pleas of Erie county (in 
Equity), J. C. Wilson, et al. vs. C. O. Seraf- 
ford, is important in settling certain mooted 
questions connected with the election of 
Trustees of the State Normal Schools : 


The learned Master has performed his ardu- 
ous duties with excellent judgment and marked 
ability. I find no reason to differ with him 
upon any question affecting the result, and but 
for the importance of some of the legal ques- 
tions, we might confirm his report without 
comment. 

As was shown in McLeod vs. Central Normal 
School, 152 Pa. St., 575, the Act of 1857 did not 
create normal schools, nor lay down a scheme 
for their government. It contemplated the es- 
tablishment of institutions by private promot- 
ers, with such fundamental organization as they 
should adopt. If certain qualifications, in re- 
spect to buildings, and appliances for teaching, 
and by-laws and rules fitted to carry into effect 
the provisions of the act, were found by the in- 
spectors, the school was to be adopted as a State 
Normal School, and after such acceptance the 
by-laws and rules cannot be changed without 
the consent of the State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction. Act 1857, Sec. 7, P. Dig., 302, 
P. L., 136. Act 1875, Dig., 305, P. L., 151. The 
provision requiring the election of trustees by 
the ‘“‘stockholders or contributors’’ is not a 
definition of the qualification of voters, but re- 
fers us to the fundamental law of the particular 
institution to learn whether it is a corporation 
having stockholders or a voluntary association. 
If the former, the right to vote by shares is 
limited by the act. 

The Normal School for the twelfth district, 
which was adopted Jan. 26, 1861, was at the 
time a corporation, incorporated by decree of 
this court May 8, 1856, by the name of the 
Edinboro Academy, and its charter was amended 
Aug. 3, 1857. By the charter and amendment 
we find that it has a capital stock of three 
thousand dollars, with power to increase to six 
thousand dollars, divided into shares of the par 
value of five dollars each, and that each share- 
holder is entitled to one vote for trustees, re- 
gardless of the amount of stock held by him. 
Certificates are directed to be issued to ‘‘all 
persons who have subscribed or who may here- 
after subscribe and pay money for the purpose 
of building an academy in said borough,”’ or to 
the heirs or legal representatives of such per- 
sons, which are to be transferable on the books 
of the corporation. 

The right to vote, therefore, is limited to 
stockholders, and the stockholders are those 
who have subscribed and paid not less than the 
value of one share to the building of the acad- 
emy in Edinboro. This was not changed by 
the general normal school laws, nor was it by 
the special act of 11th April, 1863 (P. L., 338). 
The word ‘‘contributors’’ in the first section 
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was unhappily chosen, but it plainly means 
contributors having the right to vote. It can- 
not be broadened in meaning without conferring 
the suffrage without limit upon every contribu- 
tor, however trifling the amount, or to whatever 
temporary use. Such a construction would in- 
troduce endless confusion, as indeed such mis- 
construction has done in the history of this ill- 
fated institution. The same may be said of the 
second section of the act of 1873 (P. L., 1874, 
442), for unless the language of this section is 
held to be qualified by the clear intent mani- 
fested in the first section, and by the uniform 
language of the charter and previous laws, it is 
entirely without limit. One who has given ten 
dollars for a display of fireworks, or to treat 
each student to beer, if such a thing were im- 
aginable, has a perpetual right to a voice in the 
management of the institution, transferable at 
pleasure, and which devolves upon his personal 
representatives at his death. The founders of 
the Edinboro Academy were not very wise in 
draughting their articles of association, but 
they were wiser than to attempt to distinguish 
between contributors by any shifting standard 
of comparative merit. They ordained that the 
right to share in the management should be re- 
stricted to contributors whose contributions 
went with a fund to be permanently invested in 
real estate for the use of the institution. The 


legislature has not manifested any design of 
changing this provision of the charter, and it 
should not be implied without clear necessity. 
The learned Master was therefore right in hold- 
ing that subscribers to the ‘‘library fund’’ were 
not entitled to vote, as well as in his exclusion 


of the votes of transferees of subscribers of 
less than the value of a share of stock. 

The charter limits the amount of the stock 
of the corporation to three thousand dollars, 
and the capacity of the corporation to increase 
it to six thousand dollars. The evidence does 
not show any formal increase of the capital 
stock, yet the books show that there was sub- 
scribed for the academy at least the amount of 
the original capital, and for the additions neces- 
sary for its adoption as a normal school, and to 
increase its usefulness as such, some fifteen 
thousand dollars more, for all of which certifi- 
cates have been issued. Whether the stock- 
holders and the corporation can be regarded as 
having increased the capital stock informally 
by their acts and acquiescence; whether the 
act of Oct. 30, 1873, authorized the issue of 
stock without limit, and while leaving the old 
stock unaffected, raised the par value of stock 
issued after its passage to ten dollars; or, 
whether all the stock in excess of the limit in 
the charter is illegal and not entitled to share 
with the legal stock in voting for trustees, are 
questions which, happily, do not arise on this 
record. This corporation, in which the whole 
capital is a charitable trust fund, in which the 
so-called ‘stockholders’? have no pecuniary 
interest whatever ; in which the ‘‘stockholders’”’ 
are not members of the corporation ; and vote 
per capita and not by shares; instead of per- 
petuating its succession by some expedient for 
admitting new members such as would be 
adapted to a corporation of this kind, has 
adopted the method appropriate to business 
corporations organized for the profit of the cor- 
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porators, in which self-interest is the only law, 
and dividends the only object, and from this 
cause, as it seems to me, many of the troubles 
flow, which have so seriously impaired the use- 
fulness of this institntion of learning. Where 
the succession of members is maintained by 
some act of the corporation accepting the new 
members, the right of a member is not regarded 
as subject to the payment of debts, even al- 
though it may be valuable, as a seat in a stock 
exchange ; but in business corporations where 
the rule of interest prevails, the stock is treated 
strictly as personal property. 

However anomalous, we have no alternative, 
and must treat this so-called ‘‘stock”’ as if it 
were real stock, representing an interest in 
property, since no other means is provided for 
perpetuating the corporate succession, and the 
charter and laws expressly require it. The 
right of executors, administrators’, assignees, 
guardians, etc., to hold and transfer it, follows 
of course, if it were not expressly ;iven by the 
charter. The right to vote upon it while in 
their hands seems to be a necessary incident to 
the ownership of shares of moneyed corpora- 
tions, and indispensable to the preservation of 
the property. If this right does not accompany 
the title on the devolution of a decedent’s 
estate, an estate holding stocks may easily be 
ruined by the transfer of the control and man- 
agement of important business interests from 
those chiefly interested to a minority conscious 
of a short lease of power, and possibly hostile 
to the majority in interest. No authority was 
cited for the ruling of the Master on this point; 
and while it may he true as between trustee 
and cestui qui trust that the latter has the right 
to vote stock in the absence of express author- 
ity to the former, executors and administrators 
are more than trustees; in contemplation of 
law they are owners, and to deprive them of the 
right to vote, means to tie their hands and de- 
liver them over bound to their enemies. I am 
aware that these considerations have little ap- 
plication to the case before me, but the rights 
here must stand or fall by the rules applicable 
to veritable stock. The Master erred in exclud- 
ing the votes tendered by executors of deceased 
stockholders by proxy. If they could vote at 
all, they could vote by proxy by express provis- 
ion of the charter. Notwithstanding the tech- 
nical reasons sustaining the refusal of the Mas- 
ter to hear evidence showing the illegality of 
the thirteen votes received without challenge, 
I should be disposed to hold that in this flexi- 
ble proceeding, in which all parties interested 
are represented, we might determine every 
question necessary to settle the result of the 
election, without turning the parties over toa 

uo warranto. But if all these votes were cast 
or the trustee ticket, and were all illegal, 
striking them out would not change the result. 
We do not think it necessary, therefore, to send 
the case back to the Master for this cause. 

The 4th, 5th and 7th exceptions on the part 
of the defendants are sustained. All the other 
excepiions are overruled. The report of the 
Master is confirmed absolutely. Let a decree 
be drawn in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Master. 

Per Curiam, 
CHARLES H. NoveEs, P. J., 37th Dist. 
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1. O- hoi-yeho, Hoyeho, Who’s for the ferry ? The briar’s in the bud, and the sun’s going down, And I'll 
2. O-hoi - ye-ho, Hoyeho, “I’m forthe ferry, The briar’sin the bud, and the sun’s going down, And it’s 
3- Ohoiyeho, Ho! you’ re too late forthe ferry, The briar’s in the bud, and the sun’s going down, And he’s 
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row yesoquick,andI’llrow ye so steady,And’tisbuta penny to Twickenhamtown. The 
late asit is, andI  have-n’t a_ penny,And howshallI get me to Twickenham town ?”’She’d 
not rowing quick and he’s not rowing steady, You'd think ’twasa journey to Twickenham town, “O - 
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ferryman’s slimand he ferryman’s young, And he’s just a soft twang in the turn of his tongue, And he’s 
arose inher bonnet, and oh ! she look’d sweet As the little pink flower that growsin the wheat, With her 
hoi, and O - ho,” you may call as you will, The moon is a-ris-ing on Petersham Hiil, And with 
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fresh as a pip-pinandbrown asa berry, And '’tis buta pen-nyto Twick-en-ham town. 

cheeks like a rose and her lips likea cherry,‘‘And sure and you're welcome to Twickenham town.” 

love like a rose inthe stern of the wherry, There’s danger in cross-ing to Twick- en- ham town, 
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The ferryman’s slim, and the ferryman’s young, and he’s just a soft twang in the turn of his tongue; And he’s 
{ fresh as a pippin, and 
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brown as a berry, And ’tis buta penny to Twickenham town. Ohoiyeho, Hoyeho, Ho- ye ho, Hot 
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